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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 


a visit. 
* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


8 cover picture this week is a reproduction 
of a photograph from the set which won the 
Grand Award in The Companion’s eighth 
annual photographic competition. A complete 
list of the winners will be found on page 655 
of this issue. 

The exhibition of photographs, which is 
representative of all parts of the country, is now 
open, and our readers and their friends are 
welcome to visit it at any time. 

risoners in the jail at South Paris, Maine, 

have organized a choir, says a local news- 
paper, ‘‘and as there are some good singers, the 
jail frequently resounds with the strains of 
song.’’ To be sure, the man who started the 
choir had to go to Thomaston soon after, to serve 
a two years’ sentence in state prison, but other 
prisoners had music in their souls, and the 
institution did not languish. 


A= can live nearly three weeks without 
food and water, according to the experience 
of a family in Moodus, Connecticut, which lost 
its pet bunny, and found him nineteen days later 
in the cellar of an old ice-house. The rabbit’s 
fur, which was formerly yellow and brown, 


had turned to white, and there was not much | T' 


of him besides skin and bones; but he drank a 
quart of water, and then thankfully set out to 
renew his vigor on a diet of crackers and milk. 


|! will not be many years before Connecticut 
sportsmen will find so many deer in their 
own state that there will be no need of going 
to Maine to hunt them. A single issue of a 
Hartford newspaper mentions three instances 
where persons encountered from two to five of 
the animals, in every case in or near a town, so 
at that rate they must be pretty numerous in the 
woods. But the only hunting recently reported 
was done by a railroad-train which, while 
passing through a cut near Bolton, ran down 
and killed a buck. The local game-warden 
notified the fish and game commissioners, 
and by their orders dressed the animal and 
sent the meat to the Hartford Hospital. That 
deer died in a good cause. His fate inspires 
a suggestion. Sportsmen who declare that they 
hunt for ‘“‘glory’’ alone might keep the hospi- 
tals regularly supplied with venison, and then 
the invalids would not have to wait for acci- 
dents to provide it. 


Seon be born lucky than rich, thinks a 

Hartford woman who lost a valuable ruby 
from a ring, and who, when she went the next 
day over the route she had taken twenty-four 
hours earlier, found the big, conspicuous jewel 
between the curb and the gutter-stone, in front 
of a friend’s house. ‘To some persons, indeed, 
lost property seems to return inevitably, as by 
a law of nature. A Boston woman went shop- 
ping recently, after receiving her month’s 
salary, and dropped a large part of the sub- 
stantial sum in that extensive section known 
as the retail district. She did not know just 
how much money she had, or even the denom- 
inations of the bills, nor could she tell within a 
mile where she had lost it; but a fifty-cent 
advertisement brought back her money at the 
hands of a stranger the next day. Perhaps, 
after all, the “‘luck’’ of careless folks mainly 
resides in the fact that there are honest people 
to pick up the articles strewn on the streets. 

f course it was sheer absent-mindedness that 

afflicted the old lady who, after presenting 
a beggar with ten cents, asked him if he gave 
trading-stamps ; but the practice of ‘ ‘paying for 
business’’ has reached a stage at which people 
consciously make demands as quaint as this. A 
Providence Hebrew appeared in the district 
court at Attleboro, Massachusetts, the other 
day, to pay a fine for his brother. First he 
wanted a discount for his promptness; next 
he demanded two hundred trading-stamps in 
consideration of the twenty dollars; finally he 
offered to hand over the money provided the 
court officers would give him a box of cigarettes 
and some of the premium coupons issued by 
the tobacco trust. In the end he had to pay 
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cash, with no rebate or reward. But he 
declared that the Attleboro police were ‘‘too 
close to do business with’’; and probably the 
next time any of his family get arrested they 
will pick out a more liberal town—a place where 
one can drop a fine in the slot, so to speak, and 
pull out a present. 
pee the enactment of the first tree-warden 
law in New Hampshire, in 1895, it is esti- 
mated that fully four hundred thousand shade 
and ornamental trees have been preserved by 
it. The provisions of the law in regard to injur- 
ing or defacing marked trees are too drastic to 
be disregarded, and although the cities, rather 
than the country, show a sense of the worth of 
roadside shade, it generally requires only a 
hint in a country town that some large operator 
has bought a particular wood-lot, when, says 
the secretary of the state forestry commission, 
the citizens ‘‘send in a fire-alarm call for tree- 
markers, for use before the lumbermen get at 
work.’’ New Hampshire followed Massachu- 
setts precedents in this matter of tree protec- 
tion, and it would be near the truth to say that 
there has never been a criticism of the law 
expressed in either state. But vastly more 
good might be done by means of it if public- 
spirited citizens would take office as tree- 
wardens—as, for instance, the late Gen. Simon 
G. Griffin did in Keene, New Hampshire. 
The shade trees he saved to beautify that city 
are numbered by the thousand. A man of 
this type might do good work in almost any 
community, and he would be honored for it. 


® ¢ 


NOT FOR PAY. 

p in the “north woods” city standards are of 
little use for judging men and their motives. 
Society there is not yet stratified according to its 
clothes, nor have men broken away from their 
belief in kindness and fellowship as proper coin 
in the exchange of labor. The Chicago Tribune 
relates the experience of a man of that city who, 
through a variety of adventures, came to admire 

the simple manhood of Old Tom Brophy. 


To the casual observer Old Tom was simply a 
more or less dirty and disreputable lumber-jack. 
A gray-black beard, and uncombed, 
— most of his tan ; he wore a gray 
woolen shirt, 

felt hat. 
contempt for O 


trousers 
and a piece of a black 
man at first, a certain 
‘Tom; a feeling which, had he but known, Old 


Sunda; i after lying luxuriously i 
y mornin ying luxuriously in 
bed till six o'clock, "Tom used to bathe in the 
lake, put on a fresh shirt and mackinaw jacket, 
and strike off through the hemlock swamp 
trail toward ‘‘French Jack’s’” shack and clearing 
on Seven Mile Creek. The city man grew 
curious after having watched this procedure two 
or three times, and one Sunday asked him where 
he vogue 

“T cal’late to step over and file Jack’s saws 
fer him,” was the reply. 

“How far is it, Tom?” . 

“Eighteen mile, comin’ and goin’.”’ 

“Can’t he file his own saws?” 

“Too old and too much busted down by hard 
work and liquor. Jack’s seventy-three, you 
know, and we’re the nearest neighbors he’s got. 
Jack’s got the trembles so bad he can’t hardly 
run a saw, let alone file her.’’ 

“How much does he pay you?” asked the 
ignorant vs man. 

“Pay? e? Well, I reckon I’m as ornery as 
5 ha 7em, but I ain’t takin’ no off 
of nch Jack just yet. I reckon I won’t have 
to go over many more Sundays. One of these 
days I’ll find the old chap petered clean out over 
there in his shack. Got to keep goin’ till then, 


of no 


though, just to be decent.’’ 
And as he strode —_ through the hemlocks 
the city man did a deal of thinking as to Old 


Tom’s right to be classed as a member of good 
society, in the best sense. 


® © 


PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. 


‘“‘-r’here’s a man up at the boarding-house that 

was telling the folks all they’d ever done 
since they were born,” said Johnny, on his 
return from a trip to sell blackberries. “He 
did it just by looking at the palms of their 
hands.’”’ 


“TI want to know !’’ said his mother, dryly. 

**Yes’m,” said Johnny, “he’d say, ‘You have 
oe the piano, miss, and studied art.’ ‘You 

ve been a drafting engineer, sir’ (I think that 
was what he called it). ‘You have written for 
years, ma’am.’ ‘You are a great reader, miss, 
and have cultivated and refined tastes.’ ’’ 

“T want to know!” said Johnny’s mother 


again. 
“Yes’m,” said Johnny, eagerly, “and I ’niost 
wished he could look at my hand and see what I 


common sense,” said Johnny’s mother, “and if 
= show me the palm of your hand now, 
t won’t take me but a minute to know whether 
agg like sawing and splitting wood well enough 

have done any of it to-day, and I sha’n’t 
charge a cent.” 


® © 
IMPROMPTU CENSUS. 


he train, says the Chicago Tribune, had 
stopped to take water. An inquiring pas- 

senger in the rear car put his head through an 
open window and spoke to a gaunt native on the 
station platform : 

“What’s the name of this place?” 

‘“Turnipville,” replied the native. 

**What’s its population ?” 

The native scratched his jaw. 

“Well,” he said, “you kin count ’em for your- 
self, mister. They’re all here at the depot.” 
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3 1-2 Volt Lamp, Kecepta- 
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Wire and Battery, 
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Postage 15 cents extra, anywhere in the world. 
Plain, Ruby, Green or Blue Lamp. Finest Minia- 
ture Light Outfit ever shown. Life of our Miniature 
Battery, from six to eight hours, continuous use. 
Goop FOR THREE MONTHS. 
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FOR CHILLY PEOPLE. 


A New Kind of Underwear that Protects 
the Body in a Helpful Way. 

















Chilly people, who seldom enjoy bodily warmth 
and glow from fall till early spring, will be inter- 
ested to learn of a wonderful invention—a new 
kind of underwear of peculiar texture —that 
promises to put an end to their physical discom- 
forts. It is called Utica Ribbed Fleece, and is 
having unusual sales in the stores this winter. 
Its low price is no less remarkable than its 
singular quality. 

Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear is knitted to 
protect the body in a new way. On one side is an 
elastic rib, and on the other a glossy fleece, 
forming one fabric. This fleece supplies warmth 
which rarely becomes too great during violent 
exercise, because the heat is regulated by the 
movement of the elastic rib. After exercise this 
same movement prevents the heat escaping too 
rapidly, and chills and colds are almost impos- 
sible. 

Its elasticity makes it very flexible, and easily 
adapted to every motion of the body. For this 
reason it will be appreciated by men whose occu- 
pations require constant stooping and physical 
movement. Women find that this elastic quality 
makes the Utica Ribbed Fleece garments very 
desirable. 

Men who wear these garments say that they 
are better than those for which they have been 
accustomed to pay a much higher price. Both 
men’s and women’s wear are sold at fifty cents 
for each garment. 

Mothers will find that the children’s garments— 
pants and vests and union suits—are strongly 
made, hygienic and sensible. All boys’, girls’ and 
children’s sizes are sold at 
twenty-five cents the separate 
garment, and fifty cents the 
union suit. 

Under the trade-mark, Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, these goods 
aresold everywhere. They are 
manufactured by the Utica 
Knitting Company. 
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Do away with all impure odors. 
Kill disease germs and vermin. 













& Keep moths out of carpets. Just 
the thing for cleansing sinks, 
drain-pipes, etc. 

A boon for washing floors and 

Q woodwork. Invaluable as a 


disinfectant for the sick-room. 


25C., site. 


Sold by druggists 
and grocers. Ask 
them for FREE 
TRIAL BOTTLE. 


r idee : 
oy fal g - DR. A. C. DANIELS, 
vat (Incorporated,) 


1 Staniford 8t., Boston. 
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GROCER FOR IT. 
SOLD ONLY IN AIR-TIGHT PACKETS. 
SILAS PEIRCE & CoO., Ltd., 
Importers, 59 and 61 Commercial Street, Boston. 








Geo. I. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 
368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; 86 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 





Books, maps and folders on application to 
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Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dieuton. very Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















Tufts College 










The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 
suburbs. It is both healthful and 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The College of Letters. 


Degrees: A. B., and for the 
courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science or Medical Pre- 
paratory, and in Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, B.S. 


The Divinity School. 


A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 


The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M. D. 
The Dental School. 


[Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 












Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 






A technical school for the En- & 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two-year course. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S., A. M.and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 














Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms to all 
departmentsof the College. 
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A Story of Louisiana Purchase Times 





IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
Chapter IV. 








©: the same morning that Moses Ayer 
L |, shot the “gobbler’’ Marion Royce and 

his men came down from Big Bone 
Lick with their four sled-loads of mammoth 
bones. The ark,however, was blockaded 
for a week by the dense pack or raft of drift- 
wood, which had set back from the Ohio 
into the creek mouth. 

As long as the river continued to rise, the 
drift pack was forced back into the slack 
water with an increasing pressure which 
defied the efforts of the crew to open a 
passage through it. On the eighth night, 
however, the “fresh,” as rivermen term 
rising water, slackened and fell a few 
inches, when immediately, as from a magic 
touch, the densely jammed pack loosened 
and began floating out into the river. 

By dint of poling hard the men got out of 
the Big Bone early on the morning of the 
ninth day, and resumed their voyage. That 
afternoon they passed Vevay, where newly 
arrived Swiss settlers were beginning to erect 
log houses and clear land for vineyards. 

A bright moon enabled them to go on that 
evening, and early in the night they passed 
the mouth of the Kentucky. By the next 
noon Sand Island was sighted, and here 
Captain Royce tied up to take a look at the 
rapid water ahead ; for the ark had reached 
the “falls of the Ohio,” now made easy for 
ascending steamers by the canal. 

La Salle, the famous early explorer of 
Western rivers, is said to have been here in 
1669, and tradition tells of various efforts to 
maintain forts and found a settlement here 
during the tumultuous eighteenth century 
warfare. In May of 1778 George Rogers 
Clark was here and built a log blockhouse 
on Corn Island, in the midst of the rapids. 
But even as late as 1803 only a few scattered 
houses could be discerned alongshore from 
the river. 

The falls here are the only real obstruction 

to navigation on the Ohio, and like most of 
the so-called “falls’’ of Western rivers are 
more formidable in name than in reality. 
At low water the rapids are dangerous to 
inexperienced boatmen, but when the Ohio 
is in flood, hardly a ripple breaks the swift 
current. 

After a cautious look ahead, Captain 
Royce double-manned the sweeps and ran the 
quick water without other incident than an 
acceleration ci the ark’s progress. 

The life of an arksman floating down the Ohio 
and Mississippi was an easy one when all went 
well, yet subject hourly to most perilous contin- 
gencies. Beyond manning the sweeps, the crew 
had little to do, save to prepare their food and 
care for their live stock. 

During the first six days after passing the 
falls the ark made unusually good progress, the 
moonlight enabling Captain Royce to continue 
during at least a part of four of the nights. They 
passed the then uncleared site of Evansville and 
of Henderson, not yet the home of the naturalist, 
Audubon, and threading the great ‘‘ox-bows” of 
the river, came where the mighty Wabash, flow- 
ing down past old Vincennes, poured its grand 
stream of clear, green water out across the roily 
Ohio. 

From the falls thus far fortune had favored 
them. But now came a sad stroke of adversity, 
soon to be followed by others. On the eighth 
morning the ark was skirting the Illinois shore, 
passing some remarkable cliffs of limestone. 

Along the river face of this natural palisade 
there were to be seen then, as now, numerous 
black holes, the mouths of caves. As the ark 
floated past, being close in to shore, the entire 
crew stood at the starboard rail, looking at the 
Giffs, and speculating as to the extent of the 
caverns. Suddenly, without provocation or warn- 
ing, a rifle cracked from the entrance of one of 
them, and with a groan Israel Kenton, the oldest 
man of the crew, fell backward and expired 
almost instantly, shot through the heart! 

The indignation and rage of his fellow arksmen 
knew no bounds. Charles Hoyt, John Kenton, 
young Moses Ayer, Lewis Hoyt and even the 
vareful Shadwell Lincoln wished to land in- 
stantly, and go back to avenge this dastardly 
murder. It required all Marion Royce’s author- 
ity and better judgment to restrain them. 

The shot had come from a lurking Indian, or 
Some white renegade ; and it was possible that it 





A ‘‘ KEEL ’’ OF FORTY TONS FROM ST. 


had been fired for the very purpose 
of provoking the ark’s crew to 
land; a war-party might be lying 
in ambush. 

Even if the miscreant were alone 
and remained hidden in the recesses 
of the cave, it would have been 
impossible to capture him without 
losing one or more men. More- 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


LOUIS CAME ALONGSIDE AND SPOKE THEM, 


flatboat, moored by two infirm old 
cables to stumps ashore! Aboard 
this capacious “broadhorn,” how- 
ever, there was a “tavern,” a 
“saloon,” a smithy and a general 
store; and altogether tne queer 
craft harbored seventy or eighty 
persons, men and women. As 


over, the current was here unusually rapid, and | was not unusual in those days, the saloon did 


the shore rocky and dangerous. All these things | 
passed quickly through the mind of the youthful 
captain, and were considered coolly when he 
gave the order—most unwelcome to the crew—to 
veer offshore and hold the sweeps steady. 

It may even be that the outlaw band which so 
long infested Diamond Island below Henderson 
was temporarily making the caverns its lurking- 
place. These robbers, thirty or more in number, 
were for ten years the terror of Ohio boatmen ; 
they attacked “arks’”’ and “keels” alike, and on 
several occasions murdered the entire crew of the 
captured craft. Marion Royce had planned to 
pass Diamond Island by night, and did so about 
two o’clock. 

Kenton’s body was buried that evening on a 
wooded eminence of Cumberland Island over- 
looking the Ohio and opposite the mouth of 
Cumberland River. How many such solitary 
graves double-line the banks of these great water- 
ways; the unmarked resting-places of so many 
victims of savage hate, or outlaw violence and 
robbery ! 

The next morning they were floating across the 
broad mouth of the Tennessee River, nearly half 
as wide as the Ohio itself, past the site of the 
pretty city of Paducah. At two that afternoon 
Cairo was sighted, with the broad channel of the 
Mississippi in plain view over the forest to the 
northwest. 

Little enough like the populous and commer- 
cially important Cairo of this grand anniversary 
year of 1903 was the Cairo of a century ago! 
Not a house was then to be discerned on the 





dreary mud-flats. The “town” consisted—this 





the larger share of the business, and of the 
character of these early inhabitants of Cairo the 
arksmen were soon able to form an opinion. 

For, contrary to their captain’s wishes, Mer- 
rick, Charles Hoyt, Simon Corson and Claiborne 
insisted on paying the floating “town” a visit, to 
indulge in a social glass and hear the news of the 
two rivers. The ark was therefore tied up for 
the night a few hundred yards above the “‘city,”’ 
which six of the older men visited in the skiff. 


is not a joke—of a single long! 
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1808 


By C. A. Stephens 


opposition, and for a time seemed to have 
the mastery; but soon the more voluminous, 
stronger and even muddier current of the 
great Father of Waters prevailed, and with 
a thousand boiling eddies and vast upheavals 
of the contending streams, the Ohio was 
forced to yield and was borne away captive. 

It was a matter of no little surprise to 
Lewis and Moses—this being their first 
voyage—to find the Mississippi below the 
confluence with the Ohio no wider. But 
the depth was manifestly much greater and 
the current more rapid. Before noon that 
day the ark was passing Iron Banks, so 
called, a line of dark red bluffs along the 
left shore. 

The breaking of a sweep, however, com- 
pelled the men to tie up for two or three 
hours; and while they were here a “keel’’ 
of forty tons from St. Louis came alongside 
and spoke them, in the hope of buying eggs 
and poultry. 

Thus far they had seen but few boats on 
the Ohio and had actually spoken but two, 
both from up the Wabash, the one a broad- 
horn, the other a keel from Vincennes. Yet 
now, as a chance result of the erratic navi- 
gation of those days, the Mississippi seemed 
suddenly to swarm with ascending and 
descending flats, keels and skiffs. Merry 
salutes from the horns and bugles of the 
boatmen were heard every few minutes. 

4 ship, too, was lying by in the bay below 
the Iron Banks; anda “smithy” also passed, 
while the captain of the keel was hailing 
them, a cheery ding-dong from the black- 
smiths’ anvils resounding from the steep 
bank. 

Soon after the keel had left them two 
large arks from Kaskaskia veered in, to 
pass the time of day and ask whether any 
late news had been heard from down the 
river. For the attitude of the Spaniards 
toward Americans at New Orleans was now 
the absorbing topic of interest. Whether 
they could make a market or not meant 
much to these arksmen, whose all was often 
at stake on the chances of a voyage. 

A skiff and two “covered sleds’”’ from 
Cincinnati, loaded with horses, also came in 
sight up-stream, and seeing the three arks 
lying by in company, they also veered in 
and joined the little flotilla at the foot of 
Iron Banks. 

No such warm weather had as yet been 
experienced, not even at Big Bone Creek. 
Herons and other aquatic birds were flapping 
lazily up and down the shores; the sunshine 
was so hot and the air so stagnant that the 
horses and other live stock beneath the low roofs 
of the arks were manifestly distressed. 

There was much talk of a hostile Indian band 
at Island No. 10; and the captains of the two 
arks from Kaskaskia proposed an arrangement 
very common in those days, namely, that they 
should make the three broadhorns and the two 
covered sleds fast to each other by spars and 
hawsers, and so float down in company, for 
mutual aid and protection in case of attack, 
either by the savages or riotous white boatmen. 

Self-reliance and a disposition to manage his 
own boat without depending on others were 
leading traits of Marion Royce’s character; but 


| since the other captains asked it and his own 


During the evening, however, an altercation 
occurred between the visitors and a crew of rough | 


fellows at the saloon ; and in the unseemly “mix- 
up” which followed, Simon Corson had his right 
eye badly injured in a most unfair fight, it was 
claimed. 
pitiful condition a little past midnight. 
McAfee, another of the six, had been savagely 
kicked and beaten. 


He came back to the ark in that | 
Clark | 


So incensed were Corson’s companions that it | 


was with difficulty that the prudent young cap- 
tain prevented them from turning on the town 
with their rifles at dead of night. He did not 
forget the indignity, however, and “‘Cairo” had 
yet to hear from him on this score. 

As for Corson, he was in his bunk for two 
weeks and suffered a permanent disfigurement ; 
it proved a costly social glass for him. 

Casting off very early the next morning, the 
arksmen dropped down past Cairo, being jeered 
from the saloon door as they did so, and soon 
reached the confluence of the two mighty rivers. 





It was a scene of quiet yet imposing grandeur. | 
The strong, muddy current of the Ohio, fully a | 
mile in width at flood, pushed forcefully out in | Kaskaskia boats on each side of them obstructed 








crew liked the idea, he consented; and the three 
larger craft were made fast abreast, with the two 
Cincinnati flats and the skiff astern, and in this 
order they poled off from Iron Banks. 

It was now about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the sun still very hot and the air close and sultry. 
Clouds were rising in the northwest, however, 
with promise of a breeze or a shower; and being 
desirous of catching the first cool breath that 
came, Moses Ayer, Lewis Hoyt and Wistar 
Royce climbed on the roof of their ark. Here 
they could overlook the entire flotilla, as well as 
the shores of the river. 

The peculiar aspect of the sky at once attracted 
their attention. 

“That’s a mighty queer-looking cloud!” Lewis 
exclaimed. “Looks like smoke, and see how the 
edges of it are rolling in together!” 

“There’s a thunder-squall coming,’’ said 
Wistar. “It’s coming fast, too! 

“Below there, Mack,” he shouted to his brother, 
who was forward under the roof. “Squall 
coming !”’ 

The young captain climbed to the roof to see 
for himself, for the roofs of the two large 
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the view from the deck of the ark. He had | getting off at daylight. They had had enough relations with them. ‘Altogether, this first day 
hardly done so, however, when they saw the | of river partnerships. Captain Royce gave such | on the Mississippi had been an exciting one, but 


trees on the other shore of the river sway, bend 
and twist violently. Branches, twigs and leaves 
were whirled upward, and immediately the inter- 
vening water of the river was wildly agitated, 
appearing to rise in the air in vast white sheets. 
No opportunity was afforded for precautions 
of any sort. They barely had time to swing 
down from the roof when, with a wild howl, the 
squall—a true tornado—was upon them! 
Everything loose on the roof, the large poultry- 
cages, spare sweeps, oars, setting-poles and a 
part of the mammoth bones were whirled upward 
and away ; and not only from their ark, but from 
all the others, everything loose went flying to 
leeward. 


but firmly declined to establish any closer 





walking home from school arm in arm. 


Miva LEONARD and Hattie West were | 
} ‘They were leaders of the school, although | 


friendly aid as he was able to the other boats, | 


even greater perils were at hand. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





insisted. ‘Come over after dinner and we’ll get 
our geography lesson,’’ and so they parted. 
From the top of the hill there was a splendid 


The roof of the ark to windward of | they were by no means the wisest scholars. They | view over all the country, and down the great 


them was torn off, and with a terrific crash went | were both very pretty and well-dressed. If Mary | river that led to the sea. Hattie West went 


hurtling over their heads. 

The shouts of the men blended with the squall- 
ing of poultry and the hideous squeals of terrified 
or injured horses. Immediately, too, the heavy 
craft felt the impulse of the tornado, and went 
drifting rapidly before it. 

Whether they would have been safer apart 
than together is not easy to say. The two flat- 
boats astern prevented the arks from using their 
sweeps; and seeing that all six of 
the boats were being blown rapidly 
toward the bank, Marion Royce 
shouted to the captains of the two 
Kaskaskia arks to cut the hawsers 
and try to get clear of each other, so 
as to use their sweeps. 

If they heard, which is doubtful, 
nothing was done; in fact, the craft 
to windward was in great distress 
from waves that were breaking 
aboard her. 

Captain Royce then seized an ax 
and cut the cables himself. His 
instinct was to get free. As he 
did so one of the spars caught, and 
slipping inboard, crashed through 
the gun-room, seriously injuring 
McAfee, who had run in there for 
shelter. But the pressure of the 
wind still held the boats together ; 
they drove on before the gale, and 
within five minutes all went ashore 
where a gravel bank rose steep out 
of deep water. 

Fortunately for our friends, their 
ark had the middle berth; for owing 
to the momentum and weight of the 
mass of boats, the Kaskaskia ark 
next the bank gave beam, and was 
so crushed that it immediately filled 
and sank, the crew with difficulty 
escaping across to the other boats. 

One of the flats astern—the one 
inshore—also sank. Six of the 
horses aboard it, whose halters it 
was impossible to cut, were drawn 
down; the other fourteen of the 
poor animals suceeeded in keeping 
their heads above water. The 
boatmen were powerless to do anything for 
them; indeed, the attention of all was given to 
rescuing the crews of the two wrecked boats. 

Rain was now falling in such sheets that it 
was impossible to see objects twenty yards away. 
What became of the six-ton skiff that had joined 
them no one knew. It seems strange, yet so 
dire was the confusion and uproar of the disaster 
that none of the survivors was able to give 
any information concerning it, whether it was 
swamped with all on board, or had got free and 
gone out of sight below the foot of the bluff. It 
was manned by four pioneers, one of them a 
clergyman named Willis from the new settlement 
at Fort Jefferson, a little below the mouth of the 
Ohio. 

Two men had been drowned or crushed on 
board the wrecked Kaskaskia ark ; the other one 
had also lost a man, probably knocked overboard 
and drowned when the roof was blown off. A 
man was also reported missing from the Cincin- 
nati flatboat. 

Even after the tornado had passed and the 
waves subsided, the three craft which had escaped 
were in bad plight, having lost nearly all their 
sweeps, poles and other gear. Evening was at 
hand, and being unable to get away, they lay 
there against the bank all night. 

By working hard with lines and a pulley-block, 
eight of the horses in the water were hauled out. 
The other flat from Cincinnati, being a small 
craft, could take but three of them aboard, how- 
ever, and what to do with the poor animals 
became a serious question with their almost 
equally luckless owners. Our arksmen finally 
made shift to find room for them alongside their 
own horses; Captain Royce consented to take 
them on shares and pay one-half what he could 
sell them for in New Orleans, when he came 
back up the river in the fall. 

A large brindled wolf-dog, called “Tige,”’ from 
one of the wrecked boats, came aboard our ark, 
and savagely refused to go ashore with his former 
friends and master. 

It was a dreary night for all concerned, doubly 
so for the crews of the foundered boats, who had 
now no alternative before them save to trudge 
disconsolately back along the river bank for 
hundreds of miles, and deem themselves fortunate 
if they reached home without losing their scalps. 

Working by lantern-light, our own arksmen 
hewed out new steering sweeps from planks 
ripped from the bulwarks, and succeeded in 
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}and Hattie said that anything was stylish or | 
anybody was proud, there was no appeal. Mary | 
Leonard was the better-natured, but Hattie West | 
was apt to be jealous and hard-hearted toward | 
any one whom she did not quite understand, or 
for some reason was forced to envy. She was 
very pretty indeed when one first looked at her, 
but presently most persons began‘to think that 
her eyes were rather sharp, and the bright color | 








ALICE TURNED TO LOOK 


AT HER, 


in her cheeks somehow did not give as much 
pleasure as at first. She was like a bright flower 
that has no fragrance, and hides a little selfish 
thorn. 

There was a tall girl behind them, hurrying 
along the sidewalk, a girl who was not pretty at 
all. She evidently wished to catch up with them 
and to speak to them, but Hattie West gave a 
glance over her shoulder and said a quick word to 
Mary ; they began to walk faster, and to put their 
heads together as if they had some very important, 
great seeret under discussion. 

“Oh, won’t you wait for me?” said the other 
girl, pleadingly ; but they did not wait, and talked 
and hurried all the faster, so that she stopped on 
the sidewalk, discouraged for a moment, and 
then with her head drooping a little, followed 
them all the way up the long street. They did 
not take any notice of her. Her name was Alice 
Dean, and when she turned in at the gate of her 
| aunt’s house her eyes were full of tears. It was 
| not the first time they had pretended not to know 
| she was behind them, and had showed plainly 
that they did not wish to have her walk home 
with them from school. It always made Alice 

Dean feel strangely defeated and lonely. 

| “1 think it’s mean of us not to wait for her,’ 
said Mary Leonard, uneasily, as she heard Alice 
shut the gate and go up the flagstoned walk. 
| She had almost caught up with them on the 
| steep part of the hill, but she had not spoken 
again. 

| “We shouldn’t like it ourselves,” Mary said 
again, reproachfully. 

“T don’t care,” insisted Hattie. “She might 
wait for some of the other girls that come part 
way.” 

“There are only the Kennards, and some of 
| the little ones, and they are a lot younger,” 
answered Mary, with unwonted bravery. 

“You can wait for her if you wish to. If you 
| don’t wish to go with me any longer, you needn’t. 
| She’d expect to come with us every day!’ Hattie 
West dropped her companion’s arm and took the 
other side of the pavement. “She ought to know 
better—poking in when we have our own affairs 
to talk over!” 

“She’s a stranger; she feels lonely,” pleaded 
Mary. 

“T’m not going to walk with that prim-looking 
| thing, and I’m not going to have her go with us. | 

You’re my most intimate friend and I’m yours, | 

















across the street and straight into the house ; but 
her companion stood for a moment looking at the 
white sails and a big steamer that was coming 
up the channel, while its gray smoke made pretty 
clouds that blew off along the sparkling water. 

“Well, my dear, are the girls coming?” Alice 
Dean’s aunt, an elderly woman with a lovely 
face, was sitting in her deep chair by the window 
when the library door opened. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear 
child?” asked Mrs. Sheldon. Alice 
turned quickly away and stood look- 
ing at one of the bookcases, with her 
back to her aunt. 

“T wish you would please let me get 
my lessons at home, and not go to 
school any more,”’ she faltered pres- 
ently, and then she went to her aunt’s 
side and leaned against the chair and 


hold of her hand and held it fast, and 
waited a minute to hear the rest. ~ 
“T feel left out all the time. 


girls at first, and that I should have 


come where they are, they all whisper 
together and look at me and laugh, or 
they whisper and go somewhere else. 
You see there are but few in the 
school as old as I, and we might have 


the time, and they won’t walk with 
me or anything.” And Alice could 
not keep from crying. 

“It is all Hattie West’s fault,’ she 
said, when she could speak, and then 
sobbed and hid her face again. “Oh, 
it’s too bad, Aunt Annie! 
to school again ?” 


gravely. 
kind ?”’ 
wistful young face \,eside her bore no 
look of malice, only sorrow. 


“You are sure that it isn’t Alice | 








| 


I | invitation. 
thought they all looked like such nice | gave it from the desk after the morning exercises. 


such a nice time; and now, when I | 
| eyes twinkled and she smiled with pleasure. 
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them, nodded pleasantly and waved her hand to 
Mary, and then hurried off down the street. 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Sheldon’s house is the 
handsomest in town?” asked Mary Leonard. 
“Tt is so dignified and pleasant-looking.” 

“It is a big house, but 1 think white houses 
are old-fashioned,” acknowledged Hattie. 

“The Kennards and their brother and Tom 
Harrison had a lovely time the other night when 
they went there to tea,’”’ said Mary, wistfully. 

“1 should think they might have invited more 
of the girls at school,’’ protested her friend. 

“Alice Dean said one day that her aunt liked 
to have her bring the girls home whenever shé 
chose. Mrs. Sheldon likes to see people, but she 
never goes out.” 

“T don’t see what you are always talking about 
that Alice Dean for!” exclaimed Hattie, spite- 
fully. “I don’t care if she is rich and can have 
company, and has been to India with her father. 
She is hateful, and she’s stuck up. Just because 
she is come to Deptford for a while and goes to 
our school I sha’n’t make a queen of her! You 
can go with Alice Dean if you want to!” 

Hattie had never been so unfriendly and cross 
as this. The two girls had been playmates and 
friends from their babyhood. Mary was grieved 
to the heart. She took Hattie’s arm again, but 
Hattie pulled it away, and they did not speak to 
each other any more until they got to school. 

Hattie turned as they went up the steps. “I 
was awfully cross, Mary,” she said, humbly. 
“T don’t want to go with anybody but you!’ 

But Mary Leonard would not look at her. Her 
feelings were too sadly hurt, and they did not 
mend all the morning, although at recess Hattie 
stayed behind at the double desk where they sat 





tried not to cry. Mrs. Sheldon took | together, and hid her face and cried. 


Not long after this the small private school 
where our friends went was much excited by an 
Miss Marshall, the head teacher, 


“Young ladies and children of the lower 
school,”’ she began, very seriously, and then her 
“7 
have something to tell you that you will like 
very much to hear. There is a very famous and 
beautiful yacht coming to Deptford to-day, and 


| to-morrow, Saturday, the school is asked to spend 


such fun! But they leave me out all | 


the day on board. We are going far down the 
bay among the islands. It looks like perfectly 


| good weather now, but if not we are asked to go 
| on Monday instead.’’ 


There was a sound of delight and surprise in 


' the schoolroom. 


Need I go | 


TDean’s fault, too?” asked the aunt, | 
“You haven’t been un-| 
‘Then she stopped, for the | 


“Perhaps it is just because you | 


seem a little strange to them. You 


must remember that you have only 
been a month in their little company. You 
have been far away, and had a very different 
sort of life, and they have lived just here, and 
may not understand some things as you do.”’ 
Mrs. Sheldon’s face wore a wondering look for a 
moment. “I thought Mary Leonard a very nice 
girl, and some of the others, too,’”’ she added, as if 
half to herself. 

“They are nice,” insisted poor Alice. “The 
first two or three days they talked and walked 
home with me and everything. I think that 
Hattie West is the unkind one. First she stopped 
being friendly, and then all the others did as she 
did.” 

“Then the only way for you is to be just as 
polite and friendly to them as ever,’ said Mrs. 
Sheldon. “Do not take any notice of whatever 
you do not like. Just accept it all, and walk home 
quietly by yourself. Perhaps they will begin to 
think it over a little, and will be very sorry. I 
am sorry for you, dear; these things are very 
hard to bear. I do not think that it can be 
explained except that one of the girls is a bad 
leader, and something makes her wish to rule 
the others. It would be very cowardly of you to 
leave school. Perhaps you have not chosen the 
right friends, but you must try to make some- 
body else happy; try to make friends with one 
of the younger girls.” 

“T have tried to please them and to be nice,” 
Alice mourned. 

“Perhaps you have only tried to make them 
pleased with you,” said her aunt, speaking 
gravely again. ‘“‘We have to learn to please 
others for their sakes, not for ours, which is 
quite different. But I am not going to blame 
you, dear. Just go right on doing the very best 
you can.” 

“T didn’t ask Hattie and Mary Leonard to 
come to tea,” confessed Alice. “I called to 
them, but they wouldn’t hear and they wouldn’t 
wait for me, and made believe they had secrets 
all the way up the hill.’”’ 

“Never mind!” said Mrs. Sheldon, gently, and 
she drew the young face down to hers and kissed 
it twice. 

“Never mind!” she repeated. “The world is 
full of friendship. But if you would have a 
friend, you must be a friend.” 

A fortnight after this Mary Leonard and 
Hattie West were walking down the hill to 





“T am asked to give you this very pleasant 
invitation from your schoolmate, Alice Dean,” 
continued Miss Marshall. “It is her father’s 
yacht, the Starlight, on which she has made so 
many voyages. You willall like to see it. Iam 
sure that we shall have a delightful day together.” 

All the teachers were smiling, as all their 
scholars were. Alice Dean, the plain girl in a 
brown dress, was blushing with excitement. All 
her schoolmates knew that the young stranger at 
school had only come to pay a long visit to her 
invalid aunt, and that her mother was dead, and 
she had lived a wandering life with her father, 
who wasa very rich man. It was wholly delight- 
ful, this day of pleasure that she had planned to 
give the school, but some of them felt a little 
embarrassed. 

Luckily the morning session must drag its slow 
course until recess. Then things felt a little 
easier, and most of the girls went at once to Alice 
Dean’s desk, and told her how glad they should 
be to go. 

“Oh, I shall be so glad to have you!” she 
cried, eagerly. “I can go all over the yacht by 
myself. I know it better than a house, and in the 
bay here she will be just as steady! Papa thought 
it would be so nice to have the girls come when I 
asked him,” and they chattered together happily 
until recess was over. 

Mary Leonard was quite friendly now, but 
Hattie West looked very cross. Alice looked at 
her many times, rather sorrowfully ; for the first 
time something made her pity poor Hattie. 

“TI don’t care a bit!” she said once to herself. 
“She tried to keep all the girls from being nice to 
me. I wonder what aunty would think? | 
wonder if Hattie really wants to go?” 

After school she happened to meet Hattie 
West face to face in the entry. “I hope you can 
go to-morrow,” said the young hostess, timidly. 
Each was trying to escape from the other, if the 
truth were known. 

“Oh, thank you!” Hattie was much confused. 
“T should love to go if—if you really want me to. 
I shouldn’t think you would.” 

“Oh, yes, they’re all going,”” answered Alice, 
cheerfully, ranning away down the steps. She 
did not wait for Mary Leonard, or even the 
Kennards, whom she had grown to like very 
much, they were such pleasant, friendly girls! 

Mrs. Sheldon looked up with a smile as her 
young niece came hurrying into the beautiful 
great room where she always sat. The girl’s 
face, which had been so dull and gloomy a little 
while before, was bright enough now. 

“Can you make up your party for to-morrow ?” 
her aunt asked her. 

“Every single one is coming, all the teachers 
and all the girls, big and little, the Kennards’ 
brother and some of his friends, too!”” announced 
Alice, triumphantly. “Old Captain Dunn told 
me as I came up the street that the Starlight is 
in; she lies in the lower harbor, and will come up 


, school one morning. As they came near Mrs. | late this afternoon with the tide. I asked him 
and she needn’t think she can intrude,” Hattie | Sheldon’s house Alice Dean came out, and seeing | to go with us, too, to-morrow ; I knew that papa 
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would like it. He said that he should love to 
look the Starlight over, and spend a good long 
day aboard.” . 

The plain, brown girl was radiant with pleas- 
ure, 

“Stop, my dear. I wish to ask you something 
else. Is it all right about—about those girls with 
whom you were rot on good terms ?” 

“You mean Hattie West, don’t you, aunty ?”’ 
answered Alice, honestly. “Yes, I asked her, 
and she said she should like to come. We 
haven’t been very good friends; how could we 
be? But when it came to her being left out and 
our all going without her, I knew what you 
would say. And Mary Leonard, her great friend, 
has been put out with her lately. I didn’t want 
to say anything to Hattie at first, but I did.” 

“That’s my dear girl!” said Mrs. Sheldon, 
smiling, and Alice went dancing away. 

The next afternoon the Starlight was sailing 
along among the green islands with the fresh 
sea wind, and every one on board was happy. 
They had just finished a capital luncheon in the 
big dining cabin, and had come on deck again. 
Alice’s father was so handsome and generous 
and kind. He had always known Miss Marshall, 
the head teacher, but he did not seem to forget 
the comfort of the least little girl or boy on board, 
and it was the happiest of holidays. 

Alice Dean herself was the happiest of young 
hostesses. She was no longer timid and shy with 
the other girls. 

Just as she was stopping for a moment, stand- 
ing alone to look at a tiny island which they 
were passing, somebody touched her arm and 











stood at her side. “Oh, isn’t it cool and lovely!” 
she said, without looking round. 

“Alice, won’t you speak to me?” begged 
Hattie West. “I think it was so good of you to 
let me come to-day, after —” 


his hands over it as if to warm them, although 
the spring sun shone hot without. ‘Then, unable | 
to look into the boy’s face, he glanced sidewise | 
at his wife, and said, “Well, son.” 

The boy’s little brown feet hung, uhswinging, 


Alice turned to look at her; she could not think | pathetically expressive. He did not even squirm | 
what to say. Suddenly she thought of a Bible | his toes. 
verse that had never seemed to mean anything} ‘“‘When will he take him away, pop?” he | 
before: “I was a stranger, I was a stranger.” | asked. 


Mr. Batey felt almost relieved. ‘*To-night,”’ 
he answered, hesitating slightly, then adding, | 
“T’ll get you another pet that will beat Balaam | 
all to smash.” 

The boy made no reply, and presently slipped 
from the room. 

“He doesn’t seem to care much,” said the 
boy’s father. 

“The less he says, the more he cares,” replied | 
Mrs. Batey. Her motherly intuition gave her | 
keen understanding of her son. Her answer | 
was so curt that Mr. Batey felt there was no 
sympathy to be expected from her, and left the | 
house. 

At noon the boy came to his dinner from the 
direction of the barn. He did not want any pie. 
“What’s the matter, son ?’”’ asked his father. 

“ Nothin’,”’ he said, and abruptly left the | 
room. 

That evening Abe proudly led away his prize. | 
Up in the loft of the barn a little figure clung to | 
a beam in the wall, and two straining eyes peered | 
out from a small, high window, watching, as 
Balaam’s long ears waved a melancholy adieu | 
until a turn in the lane hid him from sight. | 
Then the boy slipped down and buried his face | 
deep in the sweet hay, and the ery went up with 
a sob, “O Lord, if you had a mule like Balaam, 


She could hardly help saying the touching words 
aloud. 

“T suppose it was hard to have a new girl come 
to school when you all knew each other so well,”’ 
she managed to say, simply. “I did feel counted 
out at first. I’ve lived alone a good deal with 
papa, but that was different. It’s awfully hard 
for anybody to be left out. I was afraid none of 
the girls liked me. But Aunt Annie said I 
mustn’t think of that; only to be as nice as I 
could to them.’’ 

“Why, you have been, Alice,’ whispered 
Hattie West, then. “I don’t know what made 
me act so. I’m ashamed enough now. You 
didn’t seem just like us. You seemed—I didn’t 
want the girls to like you, and now—now I like 
you myself! I liked you before you had this 
chance to make me the one to feel left out, and 
then didn’t take it.’’ 

At this moment Mary Leonard joined them. 
She saw by their faces that something had 
touched their hearts. They made believe that 
they were only watching the sheep on the little 
green island, and Mary leaned over the rail and 
began to watch, too. There is nothing happier 
in the world than being friends. 
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you’d know! 
The boy had no stock of philosophy with which 
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to harden his heart when there was no consola- | 


tion to be had. He only felt that if grown-up 
people loved things worth loving,—such as 
mules,—no one would have any right to take 
them away. To his mind love, rather than 
might, should give right, and his belief in the 
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justice of fathers suffered much. 














HE little black topknot 

had laid her first egg. 

She cackled loudly as 
she strutted back and forth 
in the barn-yard with all the 
swagger of a three-year-old 
hen. 

Calamity seemed about to 
follow her success. Farmer 
Batey, unaware of her new 
achievement, had decided to 
have her for his dinner that 
very day. He proceeded to 
try to catch her, and by the 
time she flew into Balaam’s 
manger he was thoroughly 
angry. 

Balaam, the mule, liked 
the black hen. She had 
roosted on his back ever 
since she had been able to 
roost, and he liked to feel the 
prick of her little, clinging 
toes, as she fussed about, 
settling herself for the night, 
and talked to him in sleepy 
clucks while he munched 
hishay. When she flew 
squawking into his 
manger all his nobler 
instincts rebelled at sight 
of her dilemma. 

Mr. Batey was short 
and fat. Consequently 
he had to balance him- 
self across the edge of 
the manger in order to 
reach the hen, whose 
ebony wings fanned 
clouds of dust and 
feathers about his head. Balaam could not 
endure it. He stretched his neck slowly toward 
Mr. Batey’s head, which hung over into the 
manger. 

Mr. Batey’s hair had an ambitious way of 
growing straight up. JBalaam’s teeth closed 
firmly over a small tuft, and he pulled, with a 
backward jerk and a bob of his head. Mr. 
Batey sprang back, blinded with the pain. 
Balaam stood quite still, sullenly flapping his 
under lip. His gaze rested upon the ground, 
and only the working of his long ears bespoke 
apprehension. The fatal little wisp of hair, 
showing slightly between his teeth as his under 
lip fell, told the story. 

Mr. Batey clenched his fists and swelled dan- 
gerously for several seconds. Then, concentrating 
the fire of his eyes full upon the mule, he hissed: 
“That’s the last I’ll take out of .you!” He 
might have said that was the last Balaam would 
take out of him. Turning, he left the barn, and 
strode over to the field where Abe was at work. 

Abe was an old plantation darky, who owned 
a small plot near Mr. Batey’s farm. By way of 
adding to his little income, he did occasional odd 
jobs. for the neighboring farmers. 

As Abe straightened up and rested one arm 
on his hoe, Mr. Batey said, “Abe, you wanted 
to buy Balaam the other day. I'll sell the blamed 
mule for five dollars.” 

“Why, sah! What’d the boy do? He sets a 
pow’ ful sto’ by dat mule, don’ he?” 

“The mule’s no account, and I don’t think 
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That night, after Mr. Batey had blown out 
the light, the thoughts that come with the dark- 
ness gathered about, driving sleep away. They 
created in his mind a picture which he could not 
banish, tryas he would. It was a simple picture 
of a little, freckled, red-headed boy clinging 
about the neck of a black and white spotted calf, 
while the little creature gazed with soft, wonder- 
ing eyes at his display of grief, and licked his 
cheek with its raspy little tongue. Then men 
took the calf away and tied it in a wagon 
with ropes, and drove off; but its great, gentle 
eyes gazed after the boy until he threw himself 
in the grass and buried his face. 

The picture was very vivid, for in the broken- 
hearted boy Mr. Batey recognized himself, and 
the artist who painted it was memory. 

No right of possession since that time had 
seemed half so strong as his right to the calf | 











because of his love for it. And he realized that 
a child’s heart dictates to its mind its sense of 
justice. 

He spoke aloud: “I wish I hadn’t sold that 
mule.” 

“T know it, William,” his wife answered, 
softly. 

“Well!”’ said Mr. Batey. He had reached 





that point where peace of mind was no longer 
possible. 

“Go to sleep now,” answered his wife. “You 
can see Abe to-morrow if you wish to take 
Balaam back.’’ 

Mr. Batey sighed and was silent. At the end 
of half an hour he said, faintly, “Mother, the boy 
will wake in the morning—and he rides Balaam 
to water the first thing. Do you think—I’d 
better see about it—before morning ?” 

“What do you mean, William? 
crazy ?” 

Mr. Batey got up and lighted the lamp. “Pretty 
near, I guess,” he answered. “I can’t stand 
he’s safe for the boy,” answered Batey. The | this.’ 
grin upon Abe’s face widened. When he had completed his hasty toilet he | 

“I spec’ he’s safah fo’ de boy dan fo’ yo’, sah,’”’ | wore one sock and one long black stocking, but he 


y ALL THE BRIGHTNESS 
OF THE MORNING SEEMED TO 
RADIATE FROM THE HAPPINESS 

IN THE BOY’S FACE. 


Are you 


he said. | did not know it; and the end of half an hour | 
“Do you want him?” asked Mr. Batey. “If | found him within sight of Abe’s cabin. 
you don’t, I’ll sell him to some one else.”’ - Evidently Abe was up, for a candle glimmered | 


“Well, sah, I’d be proud to own dat mule. 
He’s pow’ful han’some fo’ a mule, sah. An’ a 
mule’s a culled man’s bes’ frien’, ’ceppin’ his 
mammy. A muletakesaso’t 0’ pussenal interes’ 
in a man, Mistah Batey, aeso’t o’ pussenal 


in the window. As Mr. Batey drew near he 
heard sounds from the direction of the barn— 
Abe’s voice merging from entreaty into stern 
command, and from command into terms of 
endearment. Then came the whack of Balaam’s 


interes’.”’ heels upon loose boards, and the peculiar shrill 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Batey. He knew it | bray of his most provoking mood. 
was true. “Whoa, Balaam! Stop dat, now! Ef yo’) 


“T’d like to buy ’im, sah.’’ 

“All right,”” answered Mr. Batey. “You can 
take him to-night. I don’t want him round any 
longer, eating his head off—and mine, too,”’ he 
added. 

When Mr. Batey entered his kitchen he was 
still angry, and told his wife what he had done. 

“Why, William Batey! The boy —” 

“Well, the mule’s no account !”” 

As Mr. Batey spoke his son entered the room. 
He was a quiet boy, who never indicated by 
word what he felt or thought. He sat down on 
the bench by the window. 

The sun, shining through the torn brim of his 
old straw hat, cast irregular shadows upon his 
face. In his hand he held a piece of rope, which 
he had been making into a halter for Balaam. 
His face wore a look of silent intensity. 

Mr. Batey rose, and walking to the stove, held 


don’—thar, honey—quit dat now, I tell yo’! 
Does yo’ want me to lam de hide offen yo’ back 
till they ain’t ’nough lef’ fo’ to make a coonskin | 
cap wif? Oh, I wish he’d kill his fool self, | 
I do!” 

Abe interspersed his remarks with enticing | 
promises of reward for subsequent good behavior. 
Occasionally Balaam assumed a calm and con- | 
templative air, as if to weigh these promises; | 
then down went his head, and his heels began 
their swift patter upon the splintered boards. 

As Mr. Batey stepped into the dim lantern- 
light, Abe’s eyes grew big with astonishment, 
then melted with gratitude. 

“T’s mighty glad to see you, sah!” he almost 
sobbed. 

“Well, Abe, your best friend has gone back on 
you, hasn’t he?’”’ 

“Oh, sah, he’s not my bes’ frien’! 





He’s yo’s, | 


| the bark to sell it for tanning leather. 








sah. His ’fection fo’ yo’ is de stronges’ I eber 
seed, Mr. Batey. It ’pears lak it’s jes’ a-bustin’ 
out all ober him.” 

“Would you rather have the five dollars than 
the mule, Abe?’’ 


“Well, ef it’s jes’ the same to you, sah. He 


ain’t puffec’ly congeneous to me, it don’ seem.” 


At the sound of Mr. Batey’s voice Balaam’s 


| heels had ceased their action, and his eyes rested 


upon him with mild reproach and an expression 
of injured innocence. A bargain was hastily 
struck, and Mr. Batey, mounting the now passive 
mule, disappeared into the darkness. 

“T’d rather split my own kin’lin’,’’ observed 
Abe, as he gazed ruefully upon his splintered 
stable. 


_ Very early in the morning the boy was 
wakened by a sound which fitted well into his 
dreams. It was Balaam’s call for breakfast. 
There was a violent thumping at his heart as he 
wriggled into the two garments which made up 
his daily apparel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Batey stood at the window and 
waited. 

The dew was gleaming under the morning 
sun, and birds had sung themselves into an 
ecstasy over its brightness. A soft breeze had 
changed the meadows into a rippling green sea. 
Across this sea Balaam cantered, with the boy 
upon his back. All the brightness of the morning 
seemed to radiate from the happiness in the 
boy’s face. 

Past the house they went, full tilt, toward the 
creek. When the boy saw his mother and father 
in the window a shy, happy grin stole into his 
face, and when he had passed they knew that 
it still lingered, shining through the unwashed 
traces of last night’s tears. 

From the direction of the barn came a loud, 
triumphant cackle. The black hen had laid 
another egg. 






UNTARY ICE-BOATING. 

By C. A. Stephens. 

HESTER and Henry Masterman and a 
( youthful neighbor of theirs, named Charles 

Leavitt, have recently been clearing up 
new farms near the north end of a Maine lake. 
The district was, till last year, a well-nigh virgin 
forest, chiefly birch, maple and hemlock. 

Lumber and wood of all kinds have now 
grown so valuable that settlers no longer fell and 
burn off the forest, but seek to utilize all of it, 
except the brushwood, commercially. 

In June, last summer, the three young men 
cut down a large quantity of hemlock, and peeled 
Later in 
the season they sawed the peeled trunks into logs 
and bolts, to be used for boards and for paper 
pulp at the pulp-mills, twenty miles below 
them. 

The hemlock bark is easily peeled in June, 
after the sap “starts,” and is then piled up in 
the woods, “green side down,” till the following 
autumn or winter, when it is dry, and is drawn 
out on sleds. 

The Masterman boys and their young neighbor 
had a hundred cords of this dry bark to sell, and 
found a market for it at the railway-station near 
the foot of the lake, at six dollarga cord. It was 
to be delivered in January, or as soon as there 
was sledding on the ice. 

During the first week in December ice to a 
thickness of nearly a foot formed there. On the 
Monday following the young settlers hitched 
up their teams, to begin drawing bark down the 
lake. They had already collected it from the 
woods and piled it by the lake shore. 

Comparatively few oxen are now used on 
farms or for drawing lumber in Maine, horses 
having for the most part replaced them. But 
these thrifty young settlers were using oxen, 
deeming them better suited to the rough and 
stumpy clearings and bad roads, 

Dry hemlock bark is light to handle and draw, 
and on the smooth ice of a lake even one yoke 
of steers can haul a large load of it. With their 
first loads the young men had discovered this, 
and had extended the “bodies” of their traverse 
sleds to a length of thirty-two feet, in order to 
draw eight and even ten cords of the bark at a 
single trip. 

Hardly any snow had fallen yet; the ice was 
as smooth as glass and far more slippery. In 


| fact, the calks of the steers’ shoes had to be 


made sharp, to enable them to stand and draw 
their loads. 

Ten cords of hemlock bark make an immensely 
bulky load, and such loads have to be bound, 
either with a binding-pole or long rope, over 


| the top. 


They had drawn two such loads, each, down 
the lake, the distance being eight miles, and had 
set off with a third on the morning of December 
1ith. Thus far the weather had been cold, crisp 
and calm; but on this latter morning a different 
condition of things prevailed. It was cold enough 
and crisp enough, but a strong northwest wind 
was blowing. Up in the forest and in shelter 
of the hills at the head of the lake, however, the 
force of the wind was not so apparent, and 
the young teamsters did not give the matter 
much thought, except to say to each other that 
their loads would go easy down the lake that day. 
Charley Leavitt even remarked that he wished 
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his sled body was forty-eight feet long, instead 
of thirty-two. 

“I could haul twenty cords to-day, boys, if I 
could only load it on my sled!”’ he exclaimed to 
the Mastermans, as they were assisting each other 
to bind the loads. ‘‘Why, it will ran alone when 
we get fairly out on the lake!” he added. 

Loads would indeed “run alone” that day, as 
they presently discovered; yet none of them 
really apprehended anything but advantage from 
the wind. They set off, Leavitt leading with 
his two yokes of four-year-olds, Chester Master- 
man following, and his younger brother bringing 
up the rear. 

That morning the wind appeared to rise with 
the sun, instead of diminishing in violence, and 
by the time they were a mile down the lake the 
big loads, ten or twelve feet high, began to feel 
its force. 

“I say, Chet,” Henry shouted ahead to his 


brother, “‘my load is pushing my team! They’ve 
all they can do to hold it!” 
They heard him shouting, “Back! Back!” to 


his steers, and rapping their noses smartly with 
his goad-stick. Chester and Leavitt, too, were 
obliged to shout “Back!” and use their sticks. 

As the long, hard gusts came howling down 
the coldly glittering lake and struck the loads, 
the poor steers were pushed bodily on, the yokes 
thumping their horns and their calks cutting 
long, white grooves in the smooth ice. In fact, 
they were skating—an untried sport for steers! 

Soon one of Henry’s steers fell on the ice and 
slid forward; and this mishap, with the increas- 
ing pressure of the gale, caused the big load to 
turn partly round, so that the wind caught its 
long, high broadside. Before Henry could get 
his steer up, or “gee off” to counteract the swing 
of the sled, the load had come round and the 
team was behind it, all the steers being now off 
their feet, sprawling and struggling on the glare 
ice as the load bore them on. 











Immediately the runaway load came into 








( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





collision with Chester’s, and a harder gust 
striking them, on they went together into 
Leavitt’s. The sail surface presented by loads 
of such size, thirty-two feet long by ten or 
twelve in height, is large, and it is no great 
wonder that they were not able to stop in 
such a gale on glassy ice. There were five 
yokes of cattle, and within half a minute all of 
them were down, and all the loads were ahead, 
pulling the teams after them, and all gliding 


on so fast that the teamsters could hardly keep | 


up by running. 

So smooth was the newly frozen surface that 
the sleds, although sliding on sidewise, sluing 
and turning, were not upset, but coasted on like 
ice- boats. No sooner would the young men 
catch up with their cattle, and make some effort 
to get them on their feet, than a fresh gust would 
sweep them all on again. 

At last Chester Masterman, who had but one 
yoke of steers on his team, succeeded in pulling 
out the clevis pin in the sled tongue, and detaching 
his cattle from the load. Henry and Leavitt 
were not so fortunate, however. The wind bore 
Leavitt off farther toward the east shore than 
the others, and in the course of ten minutes his 
load went ashore on a small islet, called Loon 
Island. The sled-runners struck some rocks a 
few yards from shore, and the load was over- 
turned and went to pieces. 

Chester’s load and Henry’s team and load 
drifted on for nearly a mile farther, but finally 
brought up against the east shore, where both 
were wrecked, 

The luckless steers, that had been such unwill- 
ing participants in the mishap, were all more or 
less injured, although not fatally. Two of them 
had the hair completely worn off their sides, 
where they had slid on the ice. Their knees, 
too, were the worse for wear, and they had cut 
themselves and each other with their sharp calks. 

Altogether, it was an experience which the 
young farmers will not soon forget. 











rIHEN our peasants 
are prosperous, then 
ii) the country prospers, 
too; but when it goes ili 
with the peasantry of Rou- 
mania, then ruin comes upon 
the whole land. For we 
have no other riches than 
just the soil itself, with that 
which it brings forth. Of 
the treasures that may lie 
concealed beneath the sur- 
face, of these we do indeed 
begin to form some surmise, 
but for the present they 
are but little turned to 
account, since we do not 
possess the means of devel- 
oping them ourselves, and 
we hesitate to cail in stran- 
gers to work this source of 
wealth, which we wish to 
preserve as an intact inheri- 









ROUMANIAN COUNTRY FOLK. 


BY “CARMEN SYLVA,” Queen of Roumania. 











flourishing villages, with 
their well-built two-story 
houses full of the loveliest 
embroideries—curtains and 
hangings everywhere em- 
broidered by hand, and 
hand-woven carpets on the 
floors, while the inmates are 
dressed in garments they 
have themselves woven and 
spun, of soft, thick yellow 
silk and fine white linen. 
Above all, on Sundays and 
holidays it is a beautiful 
sight to behold them in their 
picturesque attire, men and 
women alike in their snow- 
white smocks, richly em- 
broidered in black and red. 
The women wear a straight 
piece of cotton or woolen 
material rolled tightly round 
them, and tucked into a 








tance for future generations. 

Every Roumanian peasant 
has his own little holding of land, varying in size | 
according to his circumstances, some of the more | 
well-to-do country folk possessing allotments of | 
no ineonsiderable extent. 

All hold them by agreement with the great 
landed proprietors, either furnishing so many 
days’ work each year, or else yielding up a tenth 
part of their harvest in payment of rent to the | 
landlord. 

But all this varies very much in different | 
parts of the country, and there is an immense 
contrast between the conditions of life in Wal- 
lachia and in Moldavia. 

Throughout Moldavia the people are mostly 
very poor, and have in consequence either fallen 
into the hands of their creditors, or have given | 
themselves up to drink. 


ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


HUT this is the dark side of the picture. 
| The bright one is singularly attractive. 
Lewafl} We may seek examples of it among the 
peasantry who dwell on the banks of the Danube, 
in those fertile regions where the hemp grows 
wild, and where eight oxen must be yoked to the 
plow, so rich and heavy is the loamy soil. Or, 
again, on the slopes of the Karpathians—not in 
the higher mountain ranges, but on those gentler 
declivities that stretch downward toward the | 
river in broad, low tracts of pasture-land. 

Here we find the old peasant families, who 
form a class apart—a sort of rural nobility. 
They ‘have their family papers, carefully pre- 
served documents that have been handed down | 
from father to son, and that often date back for | 
three, four, or even five centuries. 








Their wives, among themselves, always give | mw 


one another the title of “*boerasa,’’—madam,— 
and they claim the privilege of coming in to see the 
lady of the manor at all hours of the day, and | 


THE QUEEN IN NATIONAL 
COSTUME. 


| pride and glory, is the long white veil, 
| which completely envelops her in its 
/ample though somewhat stiff and 


girdle at the waist. This 
simple piece of stuff, that 
represents the skirt, is also elaborately embroid- 
ered, often with gold or with bright-colored silks. 
Their cloaks are made of white sheepskins, with 
| the woolly side turned inward for the lining, and 
the shining white leather outside adorned with 
embroideries in colors and gold. 

They wear tight-fitting jackets of the same, 
with the lamb’s-wool inside, and the outside of 
these is so closely embroidered that the leather 
itself almost disappears under the 
| patterns that cover it. But the chief 
adornment of the married woman, her 


severe folds. 

The aspect of the people harmonizes 
well with their grave and noble cos- 
tume. In form and feature they bear 
traces of the different races who have 
at various periods settled in the land. 
In many places the men still wear 
their hair in the same fashion as it is 
worn by the Dacian captives on the 
famous reliefs of the Emperor Trajan’s 
column in Rome—that is to say, shaved 
away all round the forehead, and 
allowed to grow only from the center, 
from whence it hangs down over the 
shoulders in long, thick locks. 
eyes, either black .as night or very deep green, 
look out from under strongly marked eyebrows ; 
the noses are aquiline, and the teeth of remark- 
able whiteness and regularity. 





THE TYPE OF THE ROMAN MATRON. 


JA NY of the women recall the type of the 
| Roman matron, as she is familiar to us 
ij from busts and statues, and from the 
| descriptions of ancient authors. 








to be the descendants of the Ostrogothic and 
Visigothic invaders; while again in other parts 
a purely Celtic type predominates, the local 
traditions might have been drawn from Celtic 
folk-lore, the costumes resemble those of Brittany, 
and the girls even dress their hair & la Bretonne, 
with a plat covering the forehead and joining the 
locks behind. 

Our peasants are distinguished by a truly 
marvelous innate dignity; their bearing is ever 


calm and composed, with a certain gravity of | @ 
| woman since. Stephen fought fifty 
| against the Turks, and as he built no less than 


mien. As to the peasant woman, she is hardly 
ever seen to smile. Here, as in all the less 
advanced and more prim- 
itively organized com- 
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due to the women of the land, who here, as else- 
where, have acted as the principal guardians of 
the national religion and the national language, 
so that the popular instinct has not been at fault 
in calling the latter our mother tongue. 


STEPHEN’S FIFTY BATTLES. 


f———)H E legend which attaches to the name of 
oi the mother of Stephen the Great would 

hold good of many another Roumanian 
battles 





munities, she is in utter 
subjection to her husband, 
standing behind his chair 
at table to wait upon him, 
and only taking her own 
meal when her lord and 
master has finished his. 

In those provinces in 
which the Roman settle- 
ments had the firmest foot- 
ing the inhabitants all still 
bear Roman names, such 
as Romulus or Aurelian, 
and one may be very sure 
that any one who owns : 
simply a Roumanian patro- Bt iat 
nymice will speedily give it 
its Latin form, so that 
Fountain will become Fontanus, for instance. 

Wherever the blood of the Roman colonists 
has been kept comparatively free from the inter- 














ROOFS OF UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS IN ROUMANIA. 


forty churches in commemoration of these, it is 
to be presumed that in the majority he was 
victorious. He had even entered into an alli- 


mixture of foreign elements their descendants | ance with the Pope to protect Europe from the 
areeasily recognizable by their finely cut features, | Mohammedan incursions. 


by their air of superior refinement. They are | 


But at one time he had been driven back by 


indeed very proud of their origin, speaking to | the Turks right into the very north of Moldavia, 
this day of “our father Trajan,” whom they look | his army was cut to pieces, and-he was himself 


upon as one of the national heroes. Above all, 
they resent the reproach of any possible infusion 
of Greek blood, the Greek name recalling the 
hated rule of the Fanariot princes, that period 
of deepest misery and degradation in the annals 
of the country. 

Roumania was from the first the bulwark of 
Christianity, herself exposed to the full tide 
of invasion of the Moslem hordes, but by her 
own heroic efforts constantly repelling that tide, 
and serving as a breakwater to prevent the rest 
of Europe from perishing in the flood. With 
the introduction, however, of these Fanariot 
families into the land as Turkish governors, the 
pristine virtues of the people were undermined, 
their native force and courage weakened, and 
the evil example of corruption in high places 
was disastrous to the purity and honesty of public 
morals, 


“THE TURKS ARE AT HAND!” 


R could any feel safe in the general 
N Be of those dark days, and what 

few possessions they still had men would 
hastily bury out of sight in the earth whenever 
the terrible cry arose, ‘““The Turks are at handl’”’ 
This is the explanation of the miserable little 
huts and underground dwellings still to be found 
near the Danube. Nobody thought it worth 
while to build a more solid and lasting habita- 
tion, since it was certain to be plundered and 
burned down before long. 

But, in spite of all things, the Turks never 
obtained a real footing in the land, no mosque 
was ever erected there, never did they settle on 
the left bank of the Danube. The Turks were 
able to establish their own power, and eventually 
to place their creatures, the Greek princes, on 
the throne, only as the result of the fatal mistake 
made by the Roumanians in calling them in asa 
protection against their other enemies, Poles, 
Tartars and Russians. 

The story told by the old chroniclers of these 





pursued almost to the very gates of his own 
fortress of Neamtzu, the ruins of which are 
standing to this day. His mother stood on the 
battlements with his young wife, and looked 
out and listened when late at night the sourid of 
a horse’s hoofs was heard. Stephen’s voice 
called out to be let in, saying, “Mother, I have 
been defeated, and am sorely wounded! Make 
haste to have the gates thrown open to let me in !”’ 
“Who art thou, stranger?” she replied, and 
left the gates unopened, in spite of the entreaties 
of her daughter-in-law and of the retainers. 
“Who art thou? My son does not return 
defeated to enter here. And if indeed thou 
shouldst put upon me the shame to be in truth 
my son, then return to the battle-field thou hast 
deserted, and when thou hast found an honorable 
death there, I will cover thy grave with flowers !’’ 
Stephen rode away, and winding his horn, 
collected his scattered army and put the Turks 
to flight, returning in triumph to sink into his 
mother’s arms. This incident was more than 
once repeated during the campaign of 1877-1878. 
During the long, weary siege of Plevna such 
homesickness came upon some of our young 
soldiers that they would cross the Danube at 
night and reappear in their native villages, only, 
however, to be received with scorn and disgust by 
their own mothers, who would drive the deserters 
back to the camp with bitter words of reproach. 
A deep melancholy underlies all the Roumanian 
songs and stories—the melancholy of a people 
from whom the blessings of peace and freedom 
were so long withheld. If the countryman is 
asked where he is going, he will reply, “I was 
thinking of going to my field ; I should like to go 
to town; I might perhaps be going home now.”’ 


AN INDIRECT ANSWER. 


EV ER will he give a more direct answer, 
but will always twist round the question, 
mm} 2S is the manner of those whose forefathers 
did not dare to form a plan, since before it could be 

carried out they were certain of being 
fallen upon and ill-used, if not actually 








thrown into prison or put to death. 
It will take a long time for them 
to rid themselves of this feeling of 
perpetual danger and insecurity. 

It is best for all concerned when a 
good landlord spends the greater part 
of the year on: his own estates, and 
manages them himself, instead of 
employing farm-bailiffs and under- 
lings, who are generally harsh and 
unfeeling toward the poor. Some- 
times a great lady is herself the 
friend, the adviser and doctor of all 
her poor folk and tenantry, and they 
have recourse to her in every matter 











But there are | 
will seat themselves around her, and spin and | whole districts, notably in the highlands of | ultimately won. 





HARVEST-TIME IN ROUMANIA. 


Magnificent | dark ages of oppression and misrule is one of the | 


saddest and most inextricably confused pages 
of history. And if one takes up the map and 
thinks over the position of the land, remembering 
how many times it has been overrun by the foes 
that surround it, one can but wonder that this 
little nation has not perished in the shock of 
war, and one is filled with admiration that it 
should have come out of the struggle free and 
independent. 

But it was not without much suffering and 


the sacrifice of many brave lives that liberty was | 
That the beautiful language | 


gossip, and embrace her when they take their | northern Moldavia, in which the inhabitants are | should have been preserved in all its purity 


leave. 





of distress or difficulty. 

At one time an insurrection had 
been stirred up among the peasantry, 
and it was found necessary to put it down with 
some severity, since it was spreading like wild- 
fire from village to village. But even then it 
happened that in several instances the peasants 
came of their own accord to the lord of the soil 
(to such as dwelt among them and always treated 
them well) to ask him if he would advise them 
to join the rising, since such great advantages 
had been promised them by the ringleaders. On 
being told that far from bettering their condition 
such a step could only lead to misery, possibly 
even to their being shot down as malefactors, 
they all desisted and went quietly to their homes. 

Our people are slow in taking vengeance, but 


It isa pleasure to see some of these big, | fair-hairedand blue-eyed, and these are supposed | throughout those troublous times is probably | terrible when once they have resolved on it. 






































Then, when their minds are fully made up, 
nothing deters them, no fear of punishment, not 
even the dread of the salt-mines, to which our 
worst criminals arecondemned. And whenever, 
from motives of revenge, a crime of violence has 
been committed, then all the inhabitants of a 
village will stand together as one man, so that it 
1s often well-nigh impossible to discover the guilty 
person. 

The salt-mines have lost something of their 
horror since the introduction of the electric light, 
and of machines for those who work there. For- 
merly those who were condemned to the mines 
never again beheld the light of day from the 
moment of being shut up there. They went about 
in chains, with very small lamps either fixed in 
their caps or carried in the hand, and these they 
placed on the ground before them as they 
worked. All day long they hacked the blocks 
of salt, and slept at night on the damp salt floor 
of the mine. 


“FOR HE HONORS HIS MOTHER!” 


W the convicts are taken up every day 

into the open air, and prison-houses are 

built for them to sleep in, so that, all 
things considered, their lot is not so very hard ; 
for as capital punishment has been abolished 
with us, it is only the most desperate criminals 
who are sent to the mines, just those who would 
in most other countries be put to death. 

My first visit to a salt-mine made a terrible 
impression on me, and suggested to me a story, 
which I afterward turned into the libretto of an 
opera, and gave to the Swedish composer Hall- 
strém to be set to music. I had all the costumes 
for it sent to Stockholm, and “Neaga”’ was per- 
formed there many times with the Roumanian 
dances and national songs which I had woven 
into it. 

While Hallstrém was staying with us, I 
invited him, together with the young tenor who 
was to play the principal part, to accompany us 
on one of our visits to the mines, and the impres- 
sion made on both fulfilled my expectations. 

“1 can never have a glad moment again in my 
whole life!’’ cried the musician ; and the singer 
told us afterward he had felt as if irrepressibly 
impelled to throw himself down from the gallery 
into the dark abyss below. 

The mother in Roumania comes first of all, 
before even wife and child, and when the king’s 
mother paid us a visit, our people were some- 
what curious to see how she would be treated. 
When, however, they perceived the respect paid 
her on all occasions, that the place of honor 
was always hers at table, and that she was 
served first, and that we surrounded her with 
every mark of affection, then they went away 
contented, saying, “All will go well with our 
king, for he honors his mother !” 

The wounded soldiers in hospital deigned to 
bestow on their wives only a rather curt greeting, 
while the mother’s hands were always tenderly 
seized and covered with kisses. During the war 
I myself witnessed many a touching scene that 
can never be effaced from my memory. 

I had been nursing one poor fellow for several 
months in my ambulance hut, but in the end it 
was impossible to save him. For the last few 
weeks his mother was with him, too. About ten 
minutes before he died I was standing by his 
bedside, and after a short conversation with 
the doctor, I turned to him and asked: 

“Tell me, does not the noise of our speaking 
disturb you?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied. “‘If I can but hear your 
voice it does me good.” 

When all was over, they tried at first to keep 
it from me, even begging his mother to moderate 
her grief so that I might not know; and this 
heroic woman had the fortitude to hold back her 
tears lest I should be saddened. 

Never shall I forget the tone in which another 
soldier, whose hand had just been amputated, 
encouraged the man next to him, who was about 
to have his leg removed, to submit to the opera- 
tion. 

“Tt does not hurt at all,” he said, with pale 
but resolute lips, this worthy descendant and 
unconscious imitator of the Romans of old. If 
we ever asked the wounded men why their 
crosses and medals had been given to them, they 
would generally answer with childlike simplicity 
that they really did not know. 


IN YEARS OF WAR. 


ir amd] X A RFU L as that time was, it was yet of 
inestimable value to me, from the insight it 

mm) gave me into the heart of the people, that 
true, warm heart, whose best and finest qualities 
I then learned to appreciate. 

Such a war still stirs the soul of a nation to its 
depths, sweeping away all petty distinctions of 
rank, and bringing together men of all conditions 
as members of one great family, human beings 
who seem to have known and understood one 
another for years, and now stand side by side as 
brothers, ready to fight and fall in the same 
sacred cause. 

We were forced to purchase our independence 


with blood, and the plains round Plevna drank | 


enough for long, long years to come. Now the 
land has need of rest, of many years of rest and 
peace to develop its resources. 

Unfortunately the wish to rise in the world 
has seized upon the working classes, so that 
every peasant now tries to have his sons educated 
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for the learned professions instead of keeping | whole pile of beautifully embroidered pillows | shoot out and subside. . But the intervals had 
them at home to till the ground like their fathers | adorns the unused bed. 


before them. 


I love to watch the women and young girls on 


And as it is, there are too few for the work, for | their way to the well in their gay crimson petti- 
the country might well bear to see its population | coats, and with the yellow silken kerchiefs or 


trebled, in order that enough hands be there to 


| white veils on their hair,—the pretty amphora- 


cultivate the soil—that soil so rich that it stands | like jars of green earthenware balanced on their 
in no need of artificial feeding, and spread over | shapely heads,—and either carrying their babies 


so wide an extent that we can afford to let the 
fields lie fallow half the year. 

All over the world Roumanian corn is highly 
prized. Were the natural resources of Roumania 
developed as are those of America, then every 
one would marvel at the productivity of the 
country; but as things are, it remains compara- 
tively poor. 

Manufactures and industries cannot yet thrive, 
for no Roumanian will let himself be shut up in 
a factory, and whenever he has earned a month’s 
wages will simply go home to spend it, nor dream 
of setting to work again as long as that lasts. 

He is ever one of the most frugal of men, and 
has the fewest possible requirements. A hand- 
ful of maize, a few beans steeped in water—this 
modest fare suffices for his nourishment. He 
wants neither meat to eat nor a bed to rest in; he 
will sleep contentedly on the hard floor while a 





HE story of the tube of 
T nitroglycerine was told 
in the smoking com- 
partment of a coach on the 
day express. We were run- 
ning through the oil district 
of western Pennsylvania. A 
host of derricks, tall, black 
and gaunt, was scattered 
over the green slopes of the 
hills, and we had caught glimpses of pipe-lines 
and pumping-stations, abandoned shanties and 
clusters of great, round, red tanks. 

We had talked of the boom days of that section 
—of mad speculation, of loss and sudden fortune, 
of dry wells and “gushers,” of drilling and 
“shooting” and great fires. It was when we 
began to speak of the transportation and use of 
nitroglycerine that a stout, ruddy-faced old man, 
who had hitherto ignored the conversation, 
seemed to awaken to some interest in what was 
said. 

“Of course,”’ said one of us, rather skeptically, 
“nitroglycerine must be handled with delicate 
care. But I observe that few accidents are 
reported in the newspapers.’’ 

An odd little smile again flitted across the face 
of the new listener. He was square-handed, as 
well as square-headed and ruddy-faced, I ob- 
served—a cool, practical fellow, evidently. “A 
mechanic of some sort,’’ I thought, “made rich, 
possibly, by the oi] boom.”’ 

“Of course,” he drawled, in the manner of one 
about to tell a story, ‘‘the accidents manage to get 
in the newspapers sometimes’; the narrow escapes 
don’t. I assure you, though, that hauling these 
bottled earthquakes about the country is dan- 
gerous,enough to be interesting to the people 
who don’t have to do it. ‘We don’t know when 
we'll go,’ old Billy Timms, who drove a wagon 
for Butts & Company, used to say to me, ‘but 
we know we'll go quick when we start.’ 

“Years ago,” the square-headed man con- 
tinued, “when I was drilling wells for old Jasper 
Hox of Washington County, I had some diffi- 
culty with a nitroglycerine tube; and there was 
so much of the touch-and-go quality to the experi- 
ence, so much peril crammed into a second or 
two, that perhaps you might care to hear the 
story. It illustrates— merely illustrates — the 
sort of danger into which the men who have to 
handle this terrific explosive are likely to run 
at any moment.” 

He looked to each of us. Nod after nod, quick 
and emphatic, gave the assent he desired. 

“We had sunk the well,” he began, “and a 
promising well it was fora while. Then it gave 
out; rather, it gradually dwindled to an inter- 
mittent and insignificant flow. It would gush 
for a little, lie dry for a bit, gush again, and again 
lie dry. This was provoking, and Hox got a 
little impatient. 

“*Five barrels a day!’ said he, with a sniff. 
‘She’s got to do better than that, Tommy. I 
s’pose you’d better shoot her.’ 

“He meant that I had better drop a tube of nitro- 
glycerine to the bottom of the well and explode it. 
That was my idea of what ought to be done, too, 
so I asked him when he’d have me do it. 

***The sooner the better,’ said he. 

***T’m agreeable to to-morrow,’ I proposed. 

*** All right,’ said Hox. ‘Say to-morrow after- 
noon, at about three o’clock. I’ll bring the 
women-folk over to see the show.’ 

“And he did—promptly at three. There were 
three ladies and his only child. They shuddered 
and drew away at the sight of the tube, and 
when I tried to tell them just how much instant 
destruction was bottled up in that slender, five- 
foot cylinder, they each gave a little screech, 
clutched one another, and fell back still farther. 
The sight of a glycerine cartridge has given me 
a little spasm of backwardness ever since. You’ll 
know why in a moment. 


“The well was about twenty-five hundred feet | more for many days. The oil would bubble up, 














in their arms or else with a spindle in the hand, 
and the distaff thrust into the girdle, spinning | 
unceasingly as they pass along. 

Our land is full of such pretty scenes, and it is 
picturesque throughout its whole length and 
breadth, whether on the smiling hillsides or 
among the well-watered lowland meadows, or yet 
again in the broad, fruitful plains, with the 
peaceful yet melancholy charm of their great 
fields of waving corn, stretching in unbroken 
lines far away to the horizon. 

One must have gazed into the depths of the 
unchanging dark blue Eastern sky, and have been 
scorched by its glowing, glaring heat to realize 
the infinite melancholy of a cloudless sky. Even 
the children here rarely laugh. A vague mourn- 





fulness always seems to rest on their big dark 
eyes—those tragic Roumanian eyes, 
Frenchman called them. 


as a 






deep. It was my business to 
lower the cartridge to the 
bottom, and there explode it. 
That’s what they call ‘shoot- | 
ing’a well. The disturbance 
which the explosion ‘lwp 





below often sends the oil up 
with a gush, and it’s a sight 
worth seeing sometimes — 
from a considerable distance. | 

“The cartridge, as I have said, was a five-foot | 
tube, loaded with about twenty quarts of explo-| 
sive; it had a percussion-cap set in the upper | 
end. It was to be lowered at the extremity of a | 
long rope, and exploded by dropping an iron | 
weight, called a ‘go-devil,’ on the cap. Don’t 
forget, if you please, that the nitroglycerine | 
explodes when anything hits the end of the tube 
with sufficient force to set off the cap, and that 
the force required is not great—a light blow will 
sometimes suffice to do the mischief. 

“T suppose that all oilmen lower a cartridge 
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‘*SO 1 KEPT MY EYES ON THE MOUTH OF THE WELL, 
WITH MY HANDS READY AND MY FEET BRACED.’’ 


in the same way. However, lest I be mistaken, | 
T’ll tell you what my plan used to be. It was 
my custom to take a long iron bar, wedge it 
securely between the uprights of the derrick, 
about four or five feet above the mouth of the 
well, and lower the cartridge over the bar at 
the end of a rope. In this case, I remember, 
the bar was firmly fixed in its place. In fact, I 
always saw to that, even if it took a sledge- 
hammer to make it fast, for 1 am a cautious 
man, and I had no wish to have the bar slip, and 
thus suddenly precipitate the explosion. 

**Well, I threw the rope over the bar, tied the 
tube to the end of it, and began—very gingerly— 
to lower away. You may be sure that the rope 
slipped through my hands very slowly, for I 
didn’t care to have the tube come into violent 
contact with the casing down which it was 
falling. No; my eye was on the rope all the 
time, and I slacked it with extreme care. 

“So far as I know, there was but one other 
danger to be considered, and that was so remote | 
that I did not then take it into account. The 
well might have an unexpected flow. 

“Tt had been flowing at intervals of an hour or 
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so far been regular enough; so, when | began 
to lower the cartridge, it did not strike me 


that I need anticipate any accident of that 
character. 

“Oil-wells, however, are most erratic. There 
is no accounting for what they do. My tube 


was not more than five hundred feet down when 
I felt the rope slacken all of a sudden. That 
could mean but one thing! 

“My mind was quite clear; I knew precisely 
what would happen. The well had begun to 
flow, the oil would eject the tube with more 
or less force, the tube would fall back heavily, 
it would explode, and the derrick and everything 
within a wide radius of it, myself, Hox and his 
child and women-folk included, would be blown 
to atoms. 

***We don’t know when we'll go,’ I thought, 
in old Billy Timms’s phrase, and a bit humor- 
ously, too, I think, ‘but when we do go, we go 
quick !’ 

“There seemed to be no comforting ‘if’ in the 
situation. But, after all, there was an ‘if’— 
the slimmest sort of chance, but still a chance. 
The tube might not explode when it fell to 
earth. 

“The hope was most extravagant, I admit; 
but since it was the only hope in sight, I clung 
to it desperately. Indeed, I could think of 
nothing else, until it struck me that the iron 
bar over which I had thrown the rope was 
almost directly over the mouth of the well. 
The explosion, then, was perfectly arranged 
for; nothing could have been better designed 
to bring it about. When the end of the tube 
struck the bar, which was far too firmly wedged 
to be removed in a moment, the percussion-cap 
would be set off, and—well, we’d all go ‘quick,’ 
sure enough ! 

“The peril was horribly sudden. It doesn’t 
take a spurt of oil long to rise a few hundred 
feet. In a fleeting thought— how swift the 
machinery of my mind must have run in those 
brief moments!—I knew that the tube would 
shoot out in almost no time. 

“T might have screamed a warning to Hox, 
but to what purpose? It would have taken him 
some time to do no more than get his women 
under way; so I kept quiet. It may have been 
a paralysis of horror—physical, I mean. There 
was nothing the matter with my mind; indeed, 
in the few seconds that elapsed before the tube 
shot out, not only did I have a complete under- 
standing of our situation, not only did I seek 
everywhere for some way of escape, but my 
memory called up all the similar accidents I had 
ever heard of, and my imagination 
had time enough to present a 
pretty vivid picture of just what 
was about to happen in this case. 

“T heard a nervous laugh. Then, 
‘How soon will it go off?’ one of 
the ladies asked. 

“*Are you sure weare far enough 
away?’ asked another. 

**How long?’ and ‘Are we far 
enough away?’ ‘Not long,’ thought 
I, ‘and not quite far enough 
away!’ 

“I could already hear the gurgle 
and hissing of the rising oil. A 
second or so longer—just a second 
or two more! You will permit me 
to say that had I been a poor coward 
I should have covered my eyes with 
my hands, and so awaited the end. 
But I chance not to have been born 
a coward, so I kept my eyes on the 
mouth of the well, with my hands 
ready and my feet braced, watching 

for that tube, more alert than 

a cat watching for a mouse. 

“Would the tube come fast or 
slow? The rope had slackened 
very suddenly. That meant 
that the oil was rising fast— 
that there would be a ‘gush’ of 
it, possibly. The tube would 
shoot out, rise to the iron bar 
above, strike, explode, and — 

“How could I stop such a 
mass, travelling at such a rate? 
Louder grew the noises in the 

well. Swish! It was coming fast. ‘Might as 
well try to catch « cannon-ball,’ thought 1. 
Nevertheless, | waited, hands outstretched, body 
rigid, eyes fixed on the mouth of the well— 
waited for the tube. 

“And, thank God, I caught it! 

***Help!’ I screamed to Hox. 

“I was sweating, panting, shaking. I had a 
dreadful horror of the tube. Until that moment 
I had not fully realized the power for death it 
contained. My strength seemed of a sudden 
about to fail. I fancied that I’d drop the wretched 
thing if Hox delayed an instant. 

“The oil was bubbling out with a great noise, 
and the percussion-cap was within two inches 
of the iron bar; but the tube of bottled earth- 
quake was inert in my hands—and the danger 
was past.’’ 

We drew a long breath. 

“Whew, gentlemen,” concluded the ruddy- 
faced old man, mopping his brow with a trembling 
hand, “I’m shaking still!’ 

There was silence in the compartment. I had 
to mop my own brow, and, to my astonishment, 
I observed that every other member of the party 
was doing the same thing. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


= comes but once a year; but good 
cheer is not a thing that depends on times 
and seasons. 





pean automobile garments for pet dogs are 
now furnished. This is only fair play. 
Dogskin coats and caps have long been popular 
among owners of automobiles. 
Ao man recently told a group of men 
interested in reclaiming those who have 
gone wrong that the best school of crime was 
the street, and a Philadelphia man said that 
trashy novels were the text-books used in that 
school. They agreed that the way to save the 
boys was to give them good reading and to 
keep them from the street. This is what The 
Companion has said for years. 
‘“<\7our most highly honorable language, the 
English, it is too severe!’’? declares a 
Japanese student at the University of Chicago. 
‘*T cannot to get it. I had it once, at the 
University of Michigan, yes; but, alas! I 
forgotten it!’? This involves no reflection on 
the Chicago institution. Other students have 
forgotten it in lesser distance, even between the 
schoolhouse steps and the door of the grammar 
class-room. dee 
ing Peter of Servia informed President 
Roosevelt last month that he had succeeded 
the murdered Alexander as ruler of the king- 
dom, and suggested that it would please him if 
this government would give him official recog- 
nition by sending a minister to his court. 
There are certain kinds of revolution that 
decent nations are slow to countenance, and 
that which emptied the Servian throne is one 
of the forbidden kind. 
oO" men with an imperfect knowledge of 
American history will believe that the 
frauds in the Post-Office Department justify 
doubts concerning the soundness of popular 
government. If the frauds had been concealed 
there would have been reason for despair. But 
so long as the government has sufficient vitality 
to purify itself the future is safe. Honesty is 
the rule in public life. That is why the expo- 
sure of dishonesty makes a sensation. 
noted American reached London when the 
English newspapers were charging Ameri- 
can women with vulgarity because a large 
crowd of dressmakers and their assistants filled 
the streets about the church where an English 
duke recently married an+sAmerican girl. The 
visitor was asked by a reporter what he had to 
say on the subject. ‘‘ You have to be three 
thousand miles away before you can even sus- 
pect American women of vulgarity,’’ was the 
quick response. 


ndrade’s failure to overthrow President 
Castro’s government in Venezuela is said 
to have been due to a mechanical blunder. 
When, at a critical moment, Andrade’s men lay 
in ambush for Castro’s army, the insurgents 
could not make their guns work; the firearms 
manufacturer had sent cartridges that did not 
fit the guns. ‘That manufacturer should be 
subsidized to supply firearms to anarchists, bad 
boys who run away from home, and people 
who do not know when a gun is loaded. 
-Ligpe gpd William has announced that because 
of the time lost in recovering from the 
effects of the recent operation on his throat he 
cannot arrange for the yacht-race across the 
ocean next year, for which he had offered a 
prize cup. The business of the empire has 
fallen behind, and it will require his whole 
attention when he recovers. He hopes, how- 
ever, to arrange for a race in 1905. It seems 
that an emperor has something to do besides 
wearing fine clothes and trying on new crowns 
as the style changes. 


t is not often that a monument is erected in 
honor of the tactfulness of a hostess in a 
trying situation. One of the few such, if not 
the only one, is a boulder from the battle-field 
of Harlem Heights, removed to Park Avenue 
in New York, to mark the site of the home of 
Mrs. Robert Murray, who entertained and 
so detained the British officers under General 
Howe while the American troops under Gen- 
eral Putnam were escaping from the city. The 
monument, which bears an inscription on brass 
setting forth Mrs. Murray’s achievement, was 
dedicated recently. What a difference there 
might have been in American history had Mrs. 
Murray been a less capable hostess! 
ew York people have complained of inade- 
quate transportation facilities for many 
years, and although immense sums of money 
have been spent, and tracks extended and bridges 
built and rolling-stock multiplied, the congestion 
continues and even increases. Great hopes have 
been placed in the new subway. When that 
is completed, people have thought, there will 
be room for all. A careful analysis of the situ- 
ation leads to an opposite conclusion. The 
increase in population is more rapid than the 
increase in the means of transportation, so 
that by the year 1915, the Sun estimates, the 











proportionate number of men and women who 
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will be unable to ride will be as great as it is 
to-day. In view of the seriousness of this 
problem, a special commission is suggested 
which shall consider the whole matter of 
transportation in Greater New York. 
embers of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union did a most sensible 
thing in deciding, at a recent meeting, to dis- 
continue what has been known as the ‘‘Chau- 
tauqua salute,’’ or the simultaneous waving of 
handkerchiefs. The action was taken on purely 
sanitary grounds. It is now pretty generally 
agreed among physicians that ‘‘eolds”’ of certain 
kinds are contagious diseases, due to the dissemi- 
nation of special germs. No plan of dissemina- 
ting these germs could be more effective than 
the shaking of handkerchiefs which have been 
used by persons suffering from colds or from 
nasal catarrh. A handkerchief is at best an 
unpleasant necessity, and when it is not in use 
the place for it is in the pocket. 


* & 
EVIL INFLUENCE. 


A rusted nail, placed near the faithful compass, 
Will sway it from the truth and wreck an argosy. 
Selected. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SUMMER. 
The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide. 
his quotation from Scott’s ‘‘Marmion’’ is 
T typical of the descriptions of Christmas 
cheer contained in all the old literature. 
To be kept sufficiently warm in midwinter was 
evidently something of a luxury a few genera- 
tions ago. 

Santa Claus is usually pictured as making 
his trip in a sleigh drawn by reindeer. In 
fact, all the observances of Christmas, frovn the 
burning of the old Yule log to the latest modern 
device, are those of winter; its carols and 
anthems reveal the same seasonal touch. 

References to winter are incongruous in the 
southern hemisphere, where the days are now 
their longest. A writer in the Natal Mercury, 
of South Africa, declares that his first Christ- 
mas there reminded him of a midsummer fair 
in England. A local reporter of the same 
paper, in describing the Christmas shopping, 
alludes alliteratively to ‘‘perspiring papas loaded 
with packages.’”’ Advertisements abound of 
excursions to the mountains and watering- 
places. A sojourner at Sydney tells of eating 
Christmas plum pudding out of deference to 
eustom when he would have much preferred 
grapes and iced lemonade. 

That the Christmas holiday of the world’s 
literature is so fully dressed in the apparel of 
winter results from the predominance which 
the north temperate zone has had in the affairs 
of the world. Those who have wandered to 
the southern hemisphere are still loyal to the 
traditions of their old homes. But it cannot be 
so forever. 

The prediction may safely be made that the 
southern hemisphere will in time develop 
Christmas observances, and even Christmas 
carols, suited to the season, if the tendency to 
do that may not already be in operation. The 
same is doubtless true of their Easter, which 
can never be a festival of the spring. In our 
own country the observance of Christmas varies 
greatly between St. Paul and New Orleans. 
The horn-blowing of Christmas eve at the 
national capital often seems to Northern visitors 
to smack of a patriotic celebration. 

American independence would have been 
commemorated annually in a wholly different 
way had the Declaration been signed on the 
fourth of January. What the difference would 
have been must be left to conjecture. 
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WHEN PARTIZANSHIP IS FORGOT. 


r. Choate, the United States ambassador 
M in London, as the representative in a 
foreign country of the whole American 
people, gave a luncheon last month in honor of 
Mr. Bryan, who has twice been a candidate 
for the presidency. Among the guests was 
Mr. Balfour, the prime minister. 

No broad-minded American of any party 
will question the propriety of thus distinguish- 
ing a man whom so many of his countrymen 
have honored with their votes. When one reads 
of the interest which the Englishmen have 
shown in their visitor, one can get some idea 
of the place which that visitor will occupy in 
the political history of this country. 

Of course it is not the duty of an ambassador 
to give a luncheon to every visiting American, 
but it is his duty to treat all with equal respect, 
whatever may be their political opinions. The 
same duty rests upon the President and upon 
the governor of every state. It is fitting, when 
the people of a state have decided that they 
desire government by the Democratic or the 
Republican party, that they should have gov- 
ernment by the party they prefer. But 
although the officers are Republican or Demo- 
cratic, they must know no party, color, race or 
religion in the enforcement of the law, or in 
any of their official relations with the people of 
their state. 

This rule is usually observed. Presidents and 
governors have officially entertained Catholic 
archbishops and Protestant bishops, Democratic 





and Republican, Populist and Prohibitionist 
leaders, as well as citizens of all races. . 

It is generally recognized that men of differing 
views on politics and religion are seeking the 
same end. As the world grows older, each 
respects the other’s motives, although he may 
think his own way of bettering the world pref- 
erable to that of his brother. This is why 
there are times when partizanship is subordi- 
nated to fellowship. 
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THE NATIVITY. 


A star comes dancin? up the Orient, 
That springs for joy over the strawy tent. 
Giles Fletcher. 
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“CASH DOWN.” 


- ou wouldn’t want to tell me the secret of 
your success, 1 suppose,’’ said a young 
woman to a teacher whose influence and 

position had been secured by years of work. 

‘‘T have no secret,’? she replied, ‘‘except that 
I have always been ready to pay the price for 
what you call success. Sometimes it has come 
high; it always demands ‘cash down.’ ”’ 

Women, from the very fact that most of them 
live outside the business world, like to believe 
that there is some escape from the price named 
by life for many of its prizes. The bargain- 
counter attracts them, in society as in the 
department store. In point of fact, however, 
the principal of a great school who succeeds 
must pay the price of getting up at six o’clock 
in the morning instead of sleeping till eight; 
of laboring with a refractory girl instead of 
reading a novel; of plodding through examina- 
tion papers instead of driving over pleasant 
country roads—in short, of giving up the little 
things that she likes as the price of her larger 
desire. 

So the mother who wishes her children to be 
loving and well-bred must pay the exacting 
due of patience by day and by night, of cheer- 
ful sympathy even in weariness and illness, 
and of unflagging devotion to the details of 
household life. 

The girl who resolves to become a pianist 
must pay the price of long days of drudgery, 
spent in compelling reluctant muscles to do the 
bidding of the will—and that without hope 
that the discipline may ever be relaxed. 

Lowell, in a charming piece of verse, after 
warning us that the “Earth gets its price for 
what Earth gives us,’’ assures his reader: 


’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


Lowell to the contrary, however, this is not 
the plain, hard truth. Heaven itself descends 
only into the heart made ready for it by the 
stern expulsion of all that is common and 
unclean, and by the steady, painful search for 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good report. 
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THE COUNTRY POST-OFFICE. 

n no other country has the local post-office 
| filled so large a place in the life of the small 

community as in this. The hour of the 
arriving mail is often the signal for a neighbor- 
hood gathering, while within a small enclosure 
the letters and papers are slipping into the 
different boxes with a rapidity that suggests 
the distribution of the fruit of a Christmas tree. 

In Europe, where population is more dense 
and labor cheaper, house-to-house delivery of 
the mail has long been general. Americans, 
besides ‘‘going to the post-office,’’ have been 
large users of its privileges. It has been the 
national policy not to look upon the service as 
a source of revenue, but rather, by low postal 
rates, to encourage correspondence and the 
widest diffusion of current publications. 

The Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
suggests in his annual report that the small 
post-office may cease to be the neighborhood 
center. Some signs point in that direction. 

The number of post-offices rose steadily, bar- 
ring the interruption of the Civil War, from 
seventy-five under Washington’s administration 


to nearly seventy-seven thousand two years ago. 


It has now fallen to seventy-four thousand, 
although the larger, or presidential, offices are 
still increasing at the customary rate. 
Coincident with the decline in the number of 
country post-offices has come an increase in 
the carrier service, both urban and rural. At 
present the department needs as much money 
for this branch of its work as for the whole 
postal establishment twenty years ago. Yet 
city free delivery is only forty years old. 
Although millions of Americans no longer 
go to the post-office for their mail, the country 
is so large that ‘‘home delivery’’ will be years 
in completing its conquest. Nor can the post- 
office as a business headquarters be displaced. 
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PROBING NATURE’S SECRETS. 


n 1868 Professors Lockyer and Frankland, 
| while studying an eclipse of the sun, found 
in the spectrum of the chromosphere, which 
may be termed the atmosphere of the sun, 
several bright lines which were new, and which 
led them to the belief that there was an element 
in the sun’s envelope of which man had pre- 
viously known nothing. They named it helium, 
from the Greek “H)wos, the sun. 
The courage, or the audacity, if you please, 
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which permitted two men to announce the 
existence in the sun, and to describe the char- 
acteristics, of a substance which had not then 
even been discovered on the earth, is one of the © 
most impressive triumphs of mind which science 
has recorded. The discovery or reduction of 
helium from certain rare earths has long since 
justified Lockyer and Frankland’s prediction. 

The discovery of radium, with its wonderful 
and peculiar properties, has already received 
notice in The Companion; but lately Prof. Sir 
William Ramsay has made a new discovery 
which associates radium and helium, and sug- 
gests tremendous scientific possibilities. He 
has found that the emanations which radium is 
continuously giving off are helium. 

The old theory of the transmutation of metals, 
put forward by the alchemists, of course occurs 
to the mind at once; but the strange behavior 
of radium gives no countenance to those exploded 
ideas of the middle ages. 

Nevertheless, the discovery leads to most 
important generalizations, and perhaps reveals 
one of nature’s greatest secrets. Helium exists 
in the envelope of the sun in vast quantities, 
and this suggests that radium also is an impor- 
tant constituent of the sun’s mass. 

If it be so, we have a fact strongly corrobo- 
rative of the ingenious idea of Professor Darwin, 
which The Companion mentioned last week, 
in the Nature and Science column, that radium 
may be the means of reconciling the physicists 
and the geologists as to the age of the solar 
system. 

This is but a single illustration of what one 
may call the unity of science. A discovery 
which at the time it is made may seem of no 
great importance may yet suddenly develop a 
relationship to other scientific facts which makes 
it a key to the great mysteries of the universe. 

This has always been true, and always will 
be true, and doubtless it explains the love 
which the true scientist has for his mistress, 
and the singleness of purpose with which he 


serves her. 
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THE WEATHER AND PHILIPPA. 


‘¢7 am tired,” Philippa declared, as her callers 
vanished down the windy street, “of the 
weather —” 

“Yes?” her cousin interrupted, sympathetically. 
“I think I understand. I’ve felt so myself when 
the wind blew. Yet it is a trifle difficult to see 
how we could get along without it, isn’t it?” 

“Of the weather,” Philippa repeated, finishing 
her sentence, “as a topic of conversation.” 

Her cousin looked interested. 

“There, too, I sympathize with you. I believe 
poets have sung of the weather spirit that dweils 
in the mountains ; my conviction is that the favorite 
haunt of the weather spirit is the parlor. ‘I have 
long felt the need of a reform, but how is one to 
bring it about? When you consider that the 
custom has doubtless been handed down to us 
from prehistoric man, the range of whose conver- 
sational topics must have been somewhat more 
limited than ours, you realize that the habit is 
probably deeply ingrained in the human race. 
Not that I would discourage you —”’ 

“The true reformer,” Philippa asserted, “does 
not waste time over impossibilities ; he works with 
the material athand. I have kept a record during 
the past month of our forty-seven callers. Thirty- 
nine have discussed the weather at greater or less 
length. I should not have used the term ‘discussed,’ 
for a rational discussion is always interesting and 
instructive; they have merely stated the condition 
of the weather and its effect upon their ‘feelings.’ 

“Now my idea is this: Why not make use of this 
innate tendency as an incentive to cheerfulness— 
upon hot days, for instance, leading people to 
describe their blizzard experiences, and in times 
of drought gently leading their thought to ‘rainy 
spells’? Why not induce them to describe some 
of the happy out-of-door times they have had, or 
the weather predicaments they have suffered, or, 
if you will, the vagaries of summer and winter 
fashions and amusements back through the years? 
Or you could collect weather superstitions, or study 
the weather in popular novels, and its effect upon 
the heroines. The more I think of it, the more 
firmly I am convinced that after all the centuries 
we have been talking about the weather, we 
haven’t fairly begun to touch the subject yet.” 

“Philippa,” her cousin declared, “I never appre- 
ciated you before! You are a genius!” 

“At least,” Philippa returned, refusing to be 
diverted, “I am going to try it.” 
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SERIOUS AND CEREMONIAL. 


‘he season of new clothes has its delights, but 

also, as every woman knows, its drawbacks— 
and they are many. The girl who turns faint with 
long standing to be fitted; the exhausted and 
exasperated matron emerging vanquished from 
her struggles with a dressmaker who persists in 
fitting the figure she ought to have instead of the 
one she has; the weary shopper who has spent 
time, temper and strength in vain attempts at 
matching trimmings that decline to be matched— 
such sufferers have reason to rebel and to regret 
that they were not born in bark, or capable of 
sprouting feathers. 

Yet few Americans take the task of clothing 
themselves with such deep seriousness, such an 
unquestioning readiness to sacrifice themselves, 
as do the fashionable women of Paris. 

An American, long resident there, describes the 
process of getting a dress from one of the 
famous Parisian establishments. One does not 


simply walk in, give an order, and walk out as at 
a business house of any other kind—by no means. 

The woman, accompanied by some friend who 
is already a customer, visits the great dressmaking 
house, and is formally presented to its head, who 
steps back and gazes at her as if she were an 
object of art. Then he requests her to turn round, 


























to walk a little, to present her left and her right 
profile, to sit and to rise again. He then briefly 
states his general idea of a costume such as will 
display her lines and coloring to the best efiect, 
while an attendant respectfully records his 
words. 

The customer is now passed along to the heads 
of the different departments—to the fitter, the 
skirtmaker, the chief artist in drapery, the head 
trimmer, the first embroideress, and half a dozen 
more. 

The final trying on is an affair of ceremony. 
Parisian women frequently invite a number of 
friends, both ladies and gentlemen, to accompany 
them on such an occasion. They remain in the 
parlor of the establishment while she retires to a 
little room adjoining to don the completed gar- 
ment, whence she presently issues forth to receive 
the criticism, commendation and congratulations 
of her guests. The head of the establishment 
enters, and amid a breathless hush pronounces 
his verdict. Sometimes he suggests an alteration, 
contributes a final touch, or drops to his knees to 
adjust a fold, or he merely gazes in the rapt silence 
of artistic ecstasy. 

A knock is then heard, and a modest voice 
inquires: 

“May we come in and take a little look?” 

It is the heads of all the departments, who file in 
to behold the result of their united labors, grace- 
fully paying compliments as they pass. After 
that nothing remains but to go home—and to pay 
the bill. 

It is amusing, but one is inclined to congratulate 
the happy woman whose late visit to the attic 
revealed furs untouched by moths, last year’s 
street gown as good as new, and nothing necessary 
to make her best presentable but a new stock, 
which she herself can make. 
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A GIANT OF LETTERS. 


hackeray was a man of moods, one day all sun- 
shine, and the next indulging in some sardonic 
utterance. Geniality nevertheless predominated 
in his behavior. The record of his beautiful say- 
ings and doings is along one. Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine recalls a chivalrous tribute which he paid to 
Dickens at a time when an acquaintance reported 
to him that Dickens had said he could find nothing 
to admire in one of Thackeray’s novels, then 
being published serially. 


The comment must have cut, but Thackeray | 


answered, “I am afraid I cannot return the com- 
pliment, for there is not a page Mr. Dickens has 
written which I have not read with delight and 
admiration.” 
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material. His pick struck through the flooring of | 
the corridor from which prisoners entered their 
cells. 

A few blows of the pick brought to light the 
mouth of a pit. Sixty feet down was water. The 
well is as perfect to-day as it was ten centuries 
ago. It still carries thirty feet of sweet spring- 
water ; and should the Tower ever be beleaguered, | 
the garrison would be independent of outside | 
supply. 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Now Ready for 1904 Subscribers. 


THE COMPANION 

CALENDAR for 
1904, entitled ‘‘Spring- 
time,’ is a work of 
unusual beauty. In 
form it is a stand- 
ing screen twenty-one 
inches long and eleven 
and a half inches high. 
It consists of a large 
central panel, towhich 
are joined by narrow 
folds two smaller side 
panels. The theme of 
the center is youth and 
sunshine, that of the 
sides birds and blos- 
soms, and the narrow 
connecting folds con- 
tain the Calendar vign- 
ettes,6monthsoneach. 
The original paintings, made expressly for The 
pani inent artists, have been faithfully 
reproduced by lithography in twelve colors. The 
screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of 
embossed gold. 





CENTER PANEL, “ SPRINGTIME.*’ 
PAINTED BY W. D. STEVENS. 





The Calendar 1s copyrighted and published 
exclusively by The Youth’s Companton for its 
subscribers who pay for the year 1904. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A DISCOMFITED MARTINET. 


K incident which illustrates the absolutism pre- 
vailing in all ranks of Russian authority 
appears in some anecdotes about Leschetizky in 
the Century Magazine. Before the days of his 
great musical success Leschetizky was instructor 
in the imperial institute for young women at 
g 1 








But there were other pages which t hed him 
too deeply to be read. When his daughter pub- 
lished her exquisite “Story of Elizabeth,” Sir 
Russell Reynolds, the eminent physician, told 
Thackeray how much he admired it. 

“I am very glad,” said the father, “but I can 
form no opinion of its merits. 1 have not read it.’’ 

“You have not read it?” 

“No,” said Thackeray, “I dare not. 
too much.” 

But Thackeray’s ironical habit of speech not in- 
frequently gave a wrong impression of his mental 
complexion. One evening at the club a man who 
was a notorious toady exclaimed that he had left 
his cigar-case at home, and Thackeray, although 
he cordially disliked the man, good-naturedly 
offered him one of his own cigars. While he was 
smoking it the man remarked, with his custom- 
ary lack of taste: 

“I say, Thackeray, you won’t mind my telling 
you I don’t think much of this cigar?” 

“You ought to,” was the quiet response. 
was given me by a lord.” 

To the end of his days the snob, misunderstand 
ing entirely the drift of the speech, went about 
declaring: 

“Thackeray boasted once that a lord had given 
him a cigar!” 
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DENIED THE FACT. 


lexander H. Stephens, vice-president of the Con- 
fedeiacy, was one of the most skilful debaters 
Georgia has ever sent to Congress. The author 
of “From the Uncivil War to Date’ tells of one 
occasion on which Stephens met defeat. 

He had made a speech at a political rally to 
which it seemed impossible to reply. A man 
named Russell was at last persuaded to take the 
stand. He at once attacked the record of his 
opponent with groundless charges. 

“Now,” he demanded, “stand up here and 
explain to these voters why, when you were in 
Congress, you voted for a five-hundred -dollar 
property qualification for franchise.” 

“Little Alex” jumped up. His shrill voice was 
ear-piercing. 

“It is false!’’ he screamed. “I deny the fact.’’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Russell, ‘that is what I expected 
you todo. For twenty years you have been going 
round denying facts.” 

The audience roared in delight, and “Little 
Alex” left the hall. He said years afterward that 
he had never again used “fact” in that familiar 
but illogical way. 
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THE WELL IN THE TOWER. 


As uarians have found themselves baffled by 
a simple problem about the Tower of London. 
How, in the old days, did the garrison get a supply 
of drinking water? The St. James’s Gazette tells 
how the question was answered. 

The Tower is the scene of many great tragedies 
in English history. The antiquary could show you 
the original fireplace at which William the Con- 
queror warmed his hands, could point out the spot 
where the princes were murdered, the place where 
Henry VIII's queens were butchered, the dungeon 
where Walter Raleigh spent twelve years, the dog- 
kennel where still remains the ring to which they 
chained Guy Fawkes. 

But how prisoners and janitors drank none could 
tell. The Thames was not the source. Organized 
search was vain. 

Then came a mason whose business it was to 
convert certain dungeons into storehouses for war 


Some of the maps had complained of the food, 
and the complaint had reached the emperor. He 
ordered the Duke of Oldinburg, president of 
Smolna, to look into the matter. 

The duke was a tall, thin, quick man, of sour 
disposition and blinking sharp eyes; his nose was 
in pee genny By business. He started for Smolna 
as soon as he received the emperor’s order, and 
arrived at dinner-time. 

He stationed himself not far from the kitchen, 
and awaited the passage of the soldiers on duty 
in the dining-room—all Russian public institutions 
are under militaryregimen. Presently two soldiers 
went by, carrying a soup tureen. 

“Set that down on the floor and fetch me a 
spoon!”’ thundered the duke. 

The soldiers looked up in surprise, but too well 
disciplined to reply, obeyed. e duke, wearing 
a severely critical expression, dipped the spoon in 
the murky liquid. No sooner had he touched it to 
his lips than he angrily rejected it, shrieking, “It’s 
dish-water!”’ 

“As your highness says,” answered the soldiers. 

So it was—dish-water in a cast-off soup tureen, 
used for washing the silver. 
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INDIRECT ANSWERS. 


rT are said to answer one question by 
another. Turks meet questions by another 
sort of evasion, quite as irritating. Sir A. Henry 
Layard says, in his “Autobiography,” that during 
a journey through Asia Minor he met a shepherd 
driving his flock. 


I asked him how many goats he possessed. 

His reply was, “As many as passed by you.” 

“But,” said a “I did not count them. How 
many are there?” 

, e he same number I took with me to the moun- 
ains.’ 

“But how many did you take to the mountains?” 

“As many as I had.” 

It was useless to inquire any farther. 

Passing a caravan of laden camels, I asked one 
of the drivers whence he came. 

“From that side,” was the answer, pointing with 
his finger in the direction. 

“But from what town?” 

“The town is there,” pointing again. 

“But the name of the town? 

“It was toward Smyrna.” 

And so the colloquy ended. 

This habit is derived from the suspicion enter- 
tained by Easterns of strangers, who are generally 
taken for government officials on some mission 
connected with tax-gathering or other business 
distasteful to the population. 
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EARLY GLIMPSES OF GREATNESS. 


he Union at Oxford must have been a fine 

school of debate for more than one student 
successful in after years as public speakers. 
William Charles Lake, formerly Dean of Durham, 
says in his memoirs that he has heard Lord 
Coleridge say: 


“Well, I have never heard better speaking any- 
where than I heard at the Union.” 

Dean Lake recalls two , > which he heard 
there at different times. hen he was president 
of the Union an unknown gentleman commoner 
made a striking and very _— speech. Espe- 
cially memorable was his description of the Alps. 

“Who is this?”’ asked Lake. 

“Ruskin, a gentleman commoner of Christ 
| Church,”’ was the answer. 
| The Alps had already set fire to the imagination 
of the man who was to describe them as they 
never have been described by another man. 

m another occasion, some years later, Lake 
heard a brilliant speech of quite a different 
character. 
| ‘Who was that?” 

, young entleman commoner just come up to 
| Christ Church, Lord Robert Cecil.’ 
his was Lord Salisbury, who became the great | 
figure in public life which, on hearing that boyish 
| speech, Lake predicted he would be. | 








A Sudden Change of Weather wil! often bring 


ona cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are of great 


service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. | Adv. 
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WHAT FOOD ALONE 


The influence of food upon the brain and mem- 
ory is so little understood that people are inclined 


to marvel at it. 


Take a person who has been living on improp- 
erly selected food and put him upon a scientific 
diet in which the food Grape-Nuts is largely used, 
and the increase of the mental power that follows 
is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado for his 
health illustrates this point in a most convincing 
manner: “One year ago | came from Canada a 
nervous wreck, so my physician said, and reduced 
in weight to almost a skeleton, and my memory 
was so poor that conversations had to be repeated 
that had taken place only a few hours before. I 
was unable to rest day or night, for my nervous 
system was shattered. 

“The change of climate helped me a little, but it 
was soon seen that this was not all that I needed. 
I required the proper selection of food, although I 
did not realize it 
Grape-Nuts to me, and | gave this food a thorough 
trial. Then 1 realized what the right food could 
do, and 1 began to change in my feelings and 
bodily condition. This kept up, until now, after 
six months’ use of Grape-Nuts, all my nervous 
trouble has entirely disappeared, I have gained 
in flesh all that I had lost, and what is more won- 
derful to me than anything else, my memory is 
as good as it ever was. Truly, Grape-Nuts has 
remade me all over, mind and body, when I never 
expected to be well and happy again.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ““The Road to Wellville.” 
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Mati Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch 
Stores. All orders should be sent du ect to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits an Cloaks 


Made To 
Your Order. 
Not Ready-Made. 





We Guarantee 
To Fit You. 
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Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 
If you wish to 


secure a fash- 
jionable suit, 
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a very low 
price you must 
act quickly, as 
this sale will 
last for four 
weeks only. 

Ve recently 
»urchased 
rom an im- 

porter a choice 
assortment 


suitings 
cloakings 
which had ar- 
rived too late 
for his trade. 
We bought the 
goods at con- 
siderably less 
than their ac- 
tual value, and 
shall make 
them intosuits, 
skirts and 
cloaks, to 
Order Only, 
at one-third less than our regular prices. 
of these goods are suitable for ¥ 
early Spring wear. 

REMEMBER, WE MAKE EVERYTHING 
TO ORDER. NOTHING READY «- MADE. 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS, former price $11.25, re- 
duced to $7.50; $15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 Suits 
reduced to $13.33; $25 Suits reduced to $16.67; 
$30 Suits reduced to $20; $36 Suits reduced to $24. 

WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the sewest 
models, former price $6.50, reduced to $4.33: $9 
Skirts reduced to $6; $12 Skirts reduced to $8; 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10. 

WINTER JACKETS lined throughout with satia, 
former price $12, reduced to $8; $15 Jackets re- 
duced to $10; $20 Jackets reduced to $13.33; $24 
Jackets reduced to $16. 

REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS NEWMAREETS, 
VISITIN , TRAVELLING DRESSES, Etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States 

You take no risk in dealing with us, as any 
garment which is not entirely satisfactor 
may be returned promptly and we will refun 
your money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples 
will be sent FREE by return mail; 
say you wish Winter Catalogue No. 48 and 
the reduced price samples. If possible state 
the color of samples you desire, as this will 
enable us to send you a full assortment of just 
what you wish. If you already have our 
Winter Catalogue, ask for these sam ples only, 
being sure to mention you have the Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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own a little village street 
Rode three strangers, grave and slow. 
Women coming from the well, 
Workmen whom they chanced to meet 
Turned to gaze, and wondered low 
What they sought in Israel. 


“Is it but a star,” they cried, 
“That has guided you so far? 
Lo, the skies of Palestine 
Beam with many a light beside! 
What so paltry as a star 
That a torch can render mean?” 


Then the strangers went before 
Where the little Christ-child lay. 
And the children in the street 
Followed at the opened door. 
All forgetful of their play 

Came the dusty, hurrying feet. 


Shepherd, saint and sage and child 
Knelt beside the manger bed. 

But the people in the street 
Turned away and lightly smiled 
At the rapturous words they said, 
Kneeling at the Baby’s feet. 


“Just a little peasant child,” 
Said the people passing nigh. 
“Shone a halo round the bed 
When the sleeping Baby smiled? 
’Twas the lantern hung near by 
Shining dimly on His head.” 


Shepherd, saint and sage and child, 
Kneeling at the Baby’s bed, 

Heard the angels sing that morn. 
But the mother, still and mild, 
Listening to the words they said, 
Knew the glory that was born. 
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GIVING AND KEEPING. 


N American million- 
A aire, noted no less 
for his wealth than 
for his spirit of Christian 
philanthropy, said a few 
years ago, ‘‘The only 
wealth which I count 
myself really to have 
retained is that which I have given away.’’ 

It was no affectation which caused him thus 
to speak. He had discovered that great law 
which Jesus taught when He declared that 
**Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it.’’ 

It is not alone millionaires who sometimes 
make the mistake of hoarding what they have, 
and who learn, sometimes too late, that they 
have made futile their own quest of happiness 
by the very means which they have employed 
to secure it. There is no temptation more com- 
mon to young people whose advantages have 
lifted them up a little above the level of their 
homes and friends than the inclination to use 
their possessions selfishly and hoard within 
their own lives the good which they have 
secured. Thus too often they erect out of their 
advantages a barrier between themselves and 
those to whom they are indebted and to whom 
they might be a blessing. 

It is what we give that makes us what we 
are. We name substances by the qualities 
which they impart rather than by those which 
they retain. We call a flower fragrant because 
it gives forth fragrance, and we deem that sweet 
which yields sweetness to others. The rose, 
which we call red, holds in its petals every 
color in the rainbow but one, and that is the 
red alone. The yellow gold absorbs all other 
shades, and we name its color from the one 
which it gives forth. It has been remarked as 
strikingly appropriate that that which absorbs 
all colors and gives forth none should be called 
black, and should be counted the very emblem 
of evil, while that which unifies and gives back 
every color is the almost universal symbol of 
purity and goodness. 

Talents that we use are those that increase. 
‘Those that we hoard and bury are the ones that 
are taken from us. The love and service that 
we give enrich our own lives and those of others. 





A STREET SCENE. 


ccasionally the workaday life common to 
QO all is glorified by a gleam of that light 

which in the fulness of time may come to 
shine whitely over the whole earth. Not long ago, 
says the Philadelphia Record, a blind negro stood 
on a corner of Market Street. He had a cornet, 
on which he played with much feeling some of the 
best-known church hymns. A crowd gathered to 
listen to “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” “Rock of 
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Ages” and “Lead, Kindly Light.” “How Firm a 
Foundation, ye Saints of the Lord,” seemed to 
conclude the program, but before the last notes 
of it sounded a dignified-looking white clergyman, 
with silver hair and a gentle smile, stepped to the 
musician’s side and whispered a question or two. 
He then turned to the surrounding listeners. 


“Friends,” he said, “we have paused in our 
busy walk to listen to music that brings to each 
of us a message from God. Surely His Spirit is 
with us, although it be on the open street. I am 
going to offer just a word of prayer that all may 

rofit by the holy thoughts this music has brought 

us.” 


He bared his head reverently, as did the other 
men standing there, and offered a prayer, simple 
and earnest. Then, shaking hands with the musi- 
cian, the old clergyman slipped a dollar into his 
hand and started away. ‘The negro, too, moved 
on, without passing his hat for any further con- 
tributions. 

“I have not been much of a churehgoer,’’ re- 
marked a well-dressed man to his companion, 
“but if I thought that preacher had a church in 
Philadelphia I would go from one to another to 
find him. He has made me feel as I did when I 
was a little boy, and my mother used to kneel 
down beside my bed and pray for me.” 
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IN FRONT OF A STAMPEDE. 


ast August two men started out on their bicycles 
¥ to see the Yellowstone National Park. They 
saw some other things. Leaving the rail- 

road at Monida, the route to the park takes you 
through the Alaska Basin, in which are the head 


| waters of the Missouri, about four thousand two 
| hundred miles from the mouth of the Mississippi. 


| lating bowl, abou 





“It was about five o’clock,” says one of the men, 
who tells the story, “when, after a long, rough 
ride, we entered the basin. 


“That was a magnificent sight, the gatly undu- 
ten miles wide by fifteen miles 
long, the sides oon up to the wee mountains, 
and the whole area dotted with cattle, of which 
there were probably thirty thousand in sight. 
These cattle are more attractive in a picture than 
in personal encounter. Western steers on all 
these great pee porat take no notice of a 
man on horseback; but he who ventures among 
them on foot risks his life. So unused are ay! 
seeing a man without a horse that they attack 
as some strange animal. What, then, would 
their attitude to men awheel? We soon found out. 

“We had trouble from the beginning. The 
creatures would stand lowering and oy meee | 
right in our way. We would ride straight towar 
the bunches that stood in the track, and at the 
last moment they generally gave way. At any 
rate, we managed to get through, although it was 
close work in many cases. Through bunch after 
bunch we pushed, hoping for better luck next 
time. Then, as the grade began to make itself 
felt at the head of the basin, we ran into a series 
of creeks, the head waters of the Missouri. They 
were up to thirty feet wide and three feet deep, 
all crossing our direction. 

“Right at the point where the road was worst 
and the streams thickest a large bunch of cattle 
was feeding. Afterward a cowboy told us that 
they numbered about seventhousand. They were 
so solid in their ranks and so strenuous in their 
ppeeien that we were forced to ride out. They 
stretched so far, however, that we gave up the 
attempt to ride round them. 

“We attempted to swing them on a run with the 
ringing of bells and shouting. They debated as 
to whether we or they should do the running. 
But at last they began to move diagonally across 
the track, with much belewing proses’. As the 
track cleared we rode close behind them, with 
the thought of keeping them on the move. This 
succeeded very well until we had passed them all, 
—— it was very hard work. Then we dis- 
covered that the tables were turned; they were 
about to keep us on the move. They were stam- 
peding, and we were in the lead. 

“We were already thoroughly tired. The deep 
ruts and the —— creeks furnished exasperations 
sufficient to satisfy the heartiest rough-rider. But 
we had ample reasons for moving on. The stamp 
of hoofs behind was like muffled thunder and the 
bellowing unlike any sound I have ever heard 
before. eads down, perspiration in our eyes, 
over rocks, through all sorts of streams we 
dashed. Yetit seemed hopeless to attempt to get 
away from that bellowing, co —E herd. It 
—— impossible to make another turn of the 

als. 

“At last we crossed the worst of all the streams, 
right where the trail begins to wind up the pass. 
And here, as the grade grew rapidly steeper, one 
of the riders toppled from his machine, and the 
other felt vision and hearing becoming dim and 
confused. The wheels mq, n the track; we Ln 
among the sage-brush. he bellowing seem 
to Dod fainter. After a while we looked up, to 
find that the herd had stopped on the other side 
of the stream, perhaps because = had reached 
the end of their graz ng-ground, perhaps because 
the calves could no longer make the pace. We 
were not curious to know the reason.” 
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ANTS WHICH KIDNAP. 

hundred years ago a Swiss naturalist, Pierre 
A Huber, the son of an eminent father, made 

the discovery that certain species of ants 
kidnap members of other communities, and turn 
them into slaves. A writer in Harper’s Magazine 
says that one species, the rufescent ant, forms a 
sort of military caste which makes raids upon 
neighboring nests for the capture of larvae and 
pupe. These they take home, some of them to 
serve as food and others to be turned into workers. 
The worker, the fuscous ant, then does all the 
work of construction, of foraging and feeding the 
family. The sole business of the ruling class is to 
fight and plunder, and to control the succession 
and citizenship of the commune. Other species 
have been found to have the same habit, but the 
best-known slave-makers are still those of Huber’s 
discovery. 


When the rufescent or Amazon ant has deter- 
mined upon a raid, the nest is a scene of wild 
excitement. The raiders issue from the city gates, 
and assemble upon the rounded exterior. here 
is much running to and fro, and challenges are 
exchanged by crossing antenne or striking them 
sharply upon the forehead. The ants hurry about 
as if they were engaged in preliminary evolutions, 
and meanwhile most of the slaves R acidly carry 
on their accustomed occupations, although a few 
of them catch the infection of haste in their supe- 
riors, and hurry about with the air of spurring 
them on to battle. At last the muster is complete 
and the column moves forward, while the slaves 
remain on duty about the nest, which at once 
takes on its usual aspect of peaceful industry. 

A hundred yards distant, perhaps, is a fuscan 
village. The warriors fall upon it and meet with 
no resistance, although a few of the inhabitants 
manage to flee, carrying with them some of the 
family treasure, eggs, larvae and pup. 

But there are plenty of young left, and these 
the invaders bear away in their jaws. They take 
the home trail now, but not in_ordered ranks. 
Now it is goas youplease. The slaves are hastily 





deposited in the nests, and the domesticated 
slaves take charge of them. 

Then the Amazons, their greed of coriquest not 
= satisfied, sally forth again in solid column. 

heir course is bent toward another settlement, 
and this, a large and prosperous one, rouses to 
repelthem. The workers hastily barricade galler- 
ies, and nurses gather the young into interior 
rooms for concealment or readier escape. Then 
comes the tug of war. The ground is covered 
with a confused mass of struggling combatants. 
Here and there groups are balled together in such 
a tangle of interlocked jaws and limbs that only 
the fighters themselves can tell friend from foe. 

The slave-makers are not always victorious, but 
the chances are that they do enter the besieged 
city and bear away many larve and pup. As 
they trail homeward, one may see a warrior drag- 


ging — a trophy of battle in the shape of a 
severed black head, the unrelaxed jaws still 
clinging to its foeman’s leg. 


Sometimes the survivors in the village will 
follow and harass the rear of the column, pounce 
on the stragglers, and succeed in rescuing a few 
captives. Before long the fugitives return from 
the grass and fern whither they had fled with their 
young, or from the recesses where they had been 

arricaded, and the life of the community is 
reorganized. The little ones for whom they had 
fought so desperately Tw up in the oor 
city, and perhaps before the season ends are 
cheering on their captors to another raid on their 
native village. 








ake us over, make us over, 
Maid or madcap, child or lover, 
Let us leave old Time behind us for a day! 
Let life hold the gift to gladden, 
Memory lose its power to sadden, 
Let the heart of youth still find us for a day! 


There are long years for forgetting, 

There are dark nights for regretting,— 
Something calleth to remember, on the way. 
*Tis the red bloom of the holly, 

And the tinkling bell of Folly, 

And the kindling of love’s ember for a day! 


Aye, we pay our dole to sorrow, 

With cure’s coin we trade and borrow. 

Let a little laughter blind us for a day, 

And while there’s a heart to love us, 

Or a star in heaven above us, 

Oh, then Christmas still shall find us in the 
good old way! 
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NO NICKNAME. 


ss ama,” the proud father of the O’ Bottle 
M baby said, ‘“‘that boy must have a name.” 
The equally proud mother of the baby 
assented. “And one that cannot be clipped at 
either end or have ‘ie’ or ‘y’ tacked on,” continued 
Mr. O’ Bottle. 
honest-sounding name, yet I’ve always been 
called Bill, Billy, Willy or Will. Now that boy 
is going to have a name that can’t be nick- 
named.” In some mysterious way this memorable 
conversation was spread abroad, and then the 
neighbors took the matter in hand, and twelve of 
them sent in slips of paper, each bearing a suit- 
able name for the O’ Bottle boy. The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger tells what happened after that: 


Mrs. O’ Bottle read the slips with eager interest. 
“Here are two with the same name,” she said, and 
thrust one of them into the waste-paper basket. 
“Mrs. Brown thinks Alfred is nice,” she con- 


nued. 

Mr. O’Bottle threw up his head ane. 

“Known otherwise as Alfie or Freddy,” he said. 
“Mrs. Kewite’s choice is Thomas.” 

» “Tommie before he was knee-high to a grass- 
opper!” 

“That Tibbets woman likes Harold.” 

“And I detest Harry!” 

“Here is Benjamin.” 

“Ben’s the worst yet.” 

“Andrew is Mrs. Jones’s favorite name.” 

“You might know it would be! Handy Andy! 
‘Andy, have you split the kindling-wood ?’ ” 

Mrs. O’Bottle had never known the father of 
the baby to be so sareastic. She went on timidly: 
“Charles, Bernard, Walter, Arthur, Edward, Cuth- 
bert and James. Don’t you think Cuthbert rather 
pretty?” 

“Would you like to hear yourself calling, ‘Bertie, 
mama wants you?’ or ‘Birdie, didn’t I tell you 
not to go in pms with your clothes on?’ I 
can’t say that / should.” 

“Willy,” said Mrs. O’ Bottle, softly, “why don’t 
you think out a name?” 

“T have thought out one,” said O’ Bottle, in “the 
grand style.’ “It shall be Ralph. There is no 
nickname for that, to my knowl Be. 

The O’ Bottle baby was duly christened, and not 
long afterward two of his father’s intimate friends 
came to call. O’Bottle went at once for the baby. 
He was afraid his friends would think it strange 
if he did not. When he returned he held his head 
high—and the baby — as the nurse had told him. 

“Name’s Ralph,” he said. 

“Whose? Oh, the kid’s!” said one of the men. 

O’Bottle’s other friend grasped the baby’s hand. 
“Hello, sport!” said he. 
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A PRICELESS MAP OF FRANCE. 


he average Frenchman must have had a 
fi definite sense of Russian friendship when, 

at the Exposition of 1900, he saw the “jewel 
map” of France presented to the nation by the 
Tsar of Russia. It was priceless because unique, 
says a writer in the Windsor Magazine—because 
many of the precious stones employed to make it 
are found in Russia alone, and every one found 
becomes the property of the imperial treasury. 


The map, which is now in the Louvre, is forty 
inches square. The waters of the ocean are 
represented by a whitish-gray marble. The 

oundwork of the general design is jasper. Por- 

ons of neighboring countries are uniformly 
shown in slate-colored jasper; but the eighty- 
seven departments of France are done in many 
colors and gradations of color, from pure white to 
deepest red. 

It must not be supposed that the pieces of jasper 
that represent the departments have been shaped 
“anyhow.”’ They follow faithfully the outlines 
laid down in official maps of the country. So 
cunning is the workmanship that no joints show 
at the boundaries, and the eighty-seven pieces 
have been fitted together with artistic regard to 
the effect produced by the contrasting and blend- 
ing colors. 

he rivers of France are numerous and long. 
In this map they are duplicated by threads of 
platinum that, sunk in the polished jasper, shine 


“My name, William, is a good, | 














But to most visitors the chief attrac- 
tion of the map is the one hundred and six precious 
stones that mark thecities and towns—these places 


like silver. 


being indicated also by their names, embossed in 
letters of solid gold. 

Naturally the eye travels to Paris, and there it 
stops, enchanted by the sight of a magnificent 


ruby which must be worth a small fortune. It is 
= ably the finest and most valuable stone in 
he whole map. 


Away in the north 1s Lille, a trifle smaller in 
size than the ruby—not a diamond, as it appears, 
but a phenacite, a variety of rock crystal that is 
veryrare. Bordeaux is another large gem that all 
would mistake for a diamond. It is a very fine 


——- ne. 
avre is a splendid emerald, although not so 
fine as the egg-shaped emerald that marks Mar- 
seilles. Nantes sparkles like a tiny pool of cham- 
pagne, a particularly handsome beryl. Rouen is 
a sapphire, Lyons a tourmaline, Nice a garnet, 
and yn t an alexandrite, a stone which, 
although it looks green by daylight, is seen by 
artificial light as a mixture of red and blue. 

Of the other towns, thirty-eight are shown in 
diamonds, quartz crystals and the like, thirty-five 
are urmalines, and twenty-one are amethysts. 
The known values of these gems do not help one 
to estimate the cost of the map, for the finest 
stones are not in the jewel market. Replacing 
them with purchasable gems of corresponding 
size,—diamonds, rubies, sapphires and the like,— 
one might be able to duplicate the map for half a 
million dollars. 
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BREAKING THE DEADLOCK. 


hen the bear and the man met in the 

middle of the plank over the stream they 

looked at each other; but, as the man 
afterward said, “The bear looked the hardest.” 
A current story, which the Boston Post publishes, 
places a man, now well known in diplomatic 
circles, in the position of the bear. 


| When he was a young man he was driving along 
a narrow country road. Suddenly he saw a horse 
and cagriage approaching from the opposite direc- 
tion. For him turn out would have meant the 
sinking of his carriage to the hubs in the mud of a 
ditch, but the other could have turned out without 
inconvenience. 

The driver of the other rig, however, showed no 
desire to turn out. He was a fat person, and he 
and the young man —— each other till the 
noses of their horses touched. Each, it was plain, 
was determined not to turn out. They stopped, 
| face to face, and for a while glared at each other 
| in silence. 

— the fat man om a cigar, crossed his 
legs and began to puff comfortably away. The 
| young man took out a pipe and smoked, too. 
| Then the fat man took a newspaper from under 
the seat and began to read. Evidently, the young 
man reasoned, this was to be a contest of r ient 
waiting, and at patient waiting he was not good, 
or else it was to be a contest that would be decided 
by a coup of some sort. To accomplish a coup, he 
made up his mind to break the silence, and between 
puffs he said: 

“When you’re through with that paper I'd like 
| to look at it, if you don’t mind.” 
| This remark caused the fat man to laugh. He 

apologized to the other for his churlishness, drew 
| his carriage out so that the young man could pass, 
| and the two parted good friends. 
| 


| * ¢ 
JOYS OF POSSESSION. 


octor Holmes, singing the moderate. desires 
of the contented man, thus describes (with 
tongue in cheek) his conception of an ade- 

quate house: 


Little I ask ; my wants are few ; 
I only wish a hut of stone 


(A sory poate brown stone will do,) 
That I may call my own ;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 
One is reminded of the autocrat’s gentle irony on . 
the simple joys of possession by this story from 
the Chicago Post: 

“When we were poor,” remarked the prosperous 
man, “we looked forward to the time when we 
could nave a summer home.” 

“ “4 ?’ 





“Well, when we got rich enough to have one, we 
didn’t like going to the same place every summer 
because it was monotonous, and we looked forward 
to the time when we could have another for 
variety.” 

“Ves,” 

“We got another, and then we began to long for 
a winter a. so that we wouldn’t have to be so 
= in the big house in the city.” 

ity see.”’ 

“Well, we have them all now.”’ 

“And are you happy?” 

“T suppose so. At least I suppose my wife is. 
She keeps them all shut up and spends most of 
her time in Europe, but she knows she has them.’’ 
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TOO METROPOLITAN. 


aniel Boone, who blazed the way for civili- 
[) zation in Kentucky, loved always to be a 

little in advance of the tide of emigration, 
where he need not be annoyed by the presence of 
other human beings. He went on to Missouri 
when Kentucky became “too crowded,” and a 
gentleman who met him out there in 1803 records 
that he was about to go still farther. 


“I saw and conversed with Daniel Boone,” he 
wrote to his friends, “who was residing at the 
upper settlement on the Missouri. Although he 
was then sixty-eight years old, he was remarkably 
active, walked erect with much ease and agility, 
but observed that he could not shoot quite so well 
as formerly on a dark day. 

“I’m going to leave here ~ soon,’ said 
Boone, ‘It’s getting too crowded. I never did 
like city life. There’s as many as ten families 
settled round here now, and I’m tired of them. 
And there’s more coming. I'm going to take out 
and move away up-river, where I can live alone 
in comfort.’ ”’ 
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NEVER OCCURRED TO HIM. 


‘¢y don’t know why it is,’’ said Mr. Glossup, as 

| he came down-stairs red-eyed and sleepy, 

and greeted his guest, “but I never can get 
used to the striking of that clock in our room. 


“Tt has such a loud, insistent ‘bang’ when it 
strikes the hours that it wakes me up nearly every 
time. We’ve had it in the house two or three 
years, but 1 can’t become accustomed to it. We 
would have put it in the attic long ago, only it’s a 
present from my wife’s mother, and that would 
never do. Good clock, too, aside from that, but it 
worries me nearly to death. I wish I knew what 
to do with it.” 

“Why don’t png wind merely the timekeeping 
part of it,” said his guest, “and let the striking 


part go unwound ?” 
“Johnson, you have saved my life!’”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Glossup, joyfully. “I never thought of that!” 






































THE GREAT CRACKER 
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CIRCUS. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


Ihe real circus comes only once a year, stays 
a summer’s day, and is off again; but the 
Great Cracker Circus remains at Teddy’s 
house all the summer, and winter, too. The 
longest journey it ever took was from Dining- 


whenever an audience can be found. This is 
how the Great Cracker Circus Stock Company 
(Limited) was organized one rainy day, with 
Teddy as manager and Aunt Kate as business 
agent. “It is a ‘stock company,’” Teddy ex- 


Room Village to Sitting-Room Town, and there | plained, “because there is so much stock,—horses 


on Window -Seat Hill it gives performances 





and camels and everything,—and it’s ‘limited’ 
because there is only a half a pound of them.” 
He might have added that it paid large dividends 
of fun. 

The manager and business agent had a busy 
morning that first day. While Teddy was teach- 


ing the animals to stand up by sticking pins in 
their backs for supports Aunt Kate with her 
paint-box and a sheet of cardboard made a jaunty 











ringmaster, a lion-tamer, the funniest clown, and 
several other performers. 

The opening matinée of the circus was entirely 
successful. First came the grand procession with | 
which every cireus begins. The elephant, bearing | 
on his back a red and blue howdah, led the way | 
about the ring. Then came two goats dragging | 
a boy in a goat cart; two camels 
followed; and behind these 
drove a Roman charioteer. Last 
of all rode two horsewomen. 
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bear to climb a tree, but he had great difficulty in 


| making another sit up, until he bit off the hinder- 


most leg. The leg tasted so good that he tanght the 
sitting-up trick to several. Father and mother 
were the spectators, and when the performance 
was over they said that it was without doubt the 
funniest circus they had ever seen. 








The ring events were no less 
exciting. The lions went 
through their performance 
withouta mistake ; there was a 
trained buffalo and trick dogs, 
and best of all a hurdle-race by 
five horses. Teddy taught one 








THE STREET AND THE NURSERY. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


wren there’s a procession, 
And the band goes by 

with the marching soldiers, 

Grown folks stand so high 

I can hardly see it, 

And I'd like to cry. 


hen I build a castle 

With a great broad wall, 
And ten guards to watch it, 
Grown folks are so tall 
They can’t see the castle 
Or the guards at all! 


——__—_—_<_Ee-—_-_-— 
HOW ELEANOR MANAGED. 


By Constance Hamilton. 


stood on her “F-clef side’ and Aunt Bar- 

bara on her “G-clef side”’ and mama behind, 
right opposite Middle C. They all counted one, 
two, three, four under their breaths, and Aunt 
Barbara kept time with her toes. They all 
looked anxious, and just before she got to the 
Bad Place Eleanor was sure she heard them all 
holding their breath—as if you could hear that! 

“Oh!” sighed Aunt Callie. 

“O dear!’ sighed Aunt Barbara. 

“O dear me!’’ mama sighed, from her place 
behind Middle C. For Eleanor had played the 
Wrong Note again, just as they had been afraid 
she would. Her little pink-and-white forefinger 
had “‘played” when it ought to have been the 
thimble finger next door. The little forefinger 
always did! 

“And it will—then,”’ groaned Aunt Barbara 
in mama’s ear, “you know it will, Elizabeth!” 

“Yes, I know,”’ groaned back mama, “and 
make a discord !’’ 

A discord—there! 


T* last time Eleanor practised it Aunt Callie 


When they wanted the 
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ORAWN BY BEATRICE BAXTER RUYL. 





little piece played so perfectly—when they had 
all drilled Eleanor so carefully ! 

Eleanor whirled round on the piano-stool and 
gazed up guiltily into their three faces. “It 
doesn’t seem ’sif I was on the other end of that 
finger!”” she wailed. “It plays itself; I don’t 
play it.”” 

“TI think Nelly plays beautifully,” spoke up 
dear old grandma across the room. “It sounds all 
right tome. You’re getting the child all wrought 
up. Come here, deary, and let grandma calm you 
down !”” 

It was a comfort, even when you knew grand- 
mother could not tell things apart—waltzes from 
hymns and “Home, Sweet Home’’ from “‘May- 
blossom Quickstep.”” It helped to be hugged up 
close and said “There, the-re!” to. Eleanor’s 
courage began to come back. 
| “I will play itallright!” shedeclared. “I will 
| keep the wrong finger still and make the right 
}one go! I guess a little girl with three music 
| teachers ought to be able to play a piece at a 
| school zamination !’’ And so they said no more. 
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HIS FRIENDS. 


a. the nursery one day 
I heard Aunt Maria say, 
*‘Ted is lonely in his play 
Since Bob’s out West.” 
It’s too bad they cannot see 
I'm as happy as can be, 
And the ones that play with me 
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Bobby Shafto sails quite near, 
Robin Hood walks without fear 
The forest through. 
And a boy I like more’n more 
Blows his horn outside the door, 
Sometimes sleeps right on the floor. 
His name’s Boy Blue. 


=> 


Trere's Jack Horner, looking wise 
When he finds plums in his pies, 

And he never pouts or cries 

With me, you know. 
I have all the friends I please 
And there’s no one here to tease; 
‘Cepting me, nobody sees 

Them come or go. 


But the three music teachers shuddered a little 
when “‘Miss Eleanor Lyon’’ was called out, and 
a very erect, very determined little figure in 
crispy skirts mounted the school platform and 
perched on the tall piano-stool. 

“Mercy!”’ breathed Aunt Barbara. 
putting her finger in her mouth !’’ 

And then Eleanor played her piece. Just 
before she got to the Bad Place the three music 
teachers stiffened in their seats and looked 
anxious. The child was getting so very near to 
the Wrong Note—she was there! 

Straight through the Bad Place played the 
little thimble finger, just as it ought to play. 
Not once did the little forefinger touch the Wrong 
Note. 

“Oh!” breathed one, and “Oh!’’ breathed 
both the other music teachers, in great relief. 


“She’s 





“Well,” dear old grandmother said, when 
they all got home, “‘you played it all right, didn’t 
you, deary, just as I said you would.” 

“Yes’m, I had to because I’d promised El’nor 
Lyon I would,” laughed the child. “But you 
can’t guess how I managed, grandma.”’ 

Grandmother looked curious, and so did mama. 
And both the aunts came across the room to hear 
what Eleanor Lyon did. 

“T bit my finger,”’ Eleanor said. ‘*That’s what. 
The right finger, you know. I just bit it hard 
the last minute, and then I played the finger that 
tingled. It reminded me.” 

The three music teachers gazed at each other 
an instant, and then at calm little Eleanor Lyon. 
“You littl—martyr!” cried Aunt Barbara. 
But grandmother said, “Come right straight 
here, deary, and let grandma kiss it !”’ 


——— er” 


A QUEER CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
By Julia D. Cowles. 


unt Jennie had lived out West ever since | 

Mamie and Charlie were babies, and now | 

she had come to make them a visit, and | 

they found that she could tell the funniest 

stories, and every one true, as Charlie used to 
say when he repeated them to the boys. 

One day the children were talking about Christ- 
mas presents, and Aunt Jennie said, ‘That 
reminds me of the Christmas present your Uncle | 
Charlie gave one of our Indian customers. 

“This squaw was called Jennie Iron Shoes, | 
and she came into our store on the day before | 
Christmas with a papoose fastened in a shawl 
upon her back. 

***Well, Jennie,’ said Uncle Charlie, ‘I wish 


best! 


right here, 











you a Merry Christmas.’ Any woman but an 
Indian would have smiled, at least, in response, 
but Jennie only grunted. 

“Uncle Charlie, however, had learned to know 
the Indian pretty well, so he said, ‘Let me give 
you a Christmas present.’ To my astonishment 
he went to the case of tallow, cut off a piece and 
handed it to her. I expected to see her throw it 
down in anger, but instead, she leaned up against 
a barrel, and ate it as you children would eat a 
bar of coconut candy. 

“Then she said, ‘ Wash ta sha-hamp-sha-shadie,’ 
which is Indian for ‘good candy.’ And after 


that she was always sure when in town to come 
to our store to trade. 
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CURRENT -EVENTS 


Cee extraordinary session of 
Congress merged in the regular session, 
which opened December 7th. No legislation 
was completed at the extraordinary session, as 
the Senate did not act on the Cuban enabling 
bill, which passed the House November 19th. 
The business of Congress was, however, for- 
warded, for the House completed its organization 
and the Speaker appointed the committees ; and 
the Senators agreed upon an early day in the 
regular session for voting on the Cuban bill. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE con- 
tained few specific recommendations. He 
congratulated the country upon the progress 
made in securing publicity of the affairs of great 
corporations, and restraint upon abuses of their 
power. He reviewed the canal negotiations 
with -Colombia and with Panama, and com- 
mended the new treaty. Incidentally, as evi- 
dence of disturbed conditions on the isthmus, 
he gave a list of riots and attempted revolutions, 
which number 53 during the last 57 years. Six 
times during this period the United States has 
been forced to land sailors and marines to pre- 
serve order, and to keep transit across the isthmus 
open; and it has been four times appealed to 
by the Colombian government to do so. The 
President directed the attention of Congress to 
naturalization frauds, and the frauds in the 
postal service and in the disposition of public 
lands, and asked an appropriation for the 
effective prosecution of the offenders. He rec- 
ommended the creation of a commission to con- 
sider legislation for the development of the 
merchant marine. As to the currency, he 
declared it unwise to attempt at this time a 
reconstruction of the monetary system. 


rage: FINANCES.—The annual report 
of Secretary Shaw shows a surplus of 
$54,297,667 for the last fiscal year. For the 
current year the Secretary estimates the surplus 
at $14,000,000; but for the fiscal year 1905, his 
estimates indicate a deficit of $23,000,000. 
Cee AND THE CoTron-MILLs.—The 
Department of Agriculture’s estimate of 
the cotton-crop for the year 1903-4 was made 
public December 3d. It indicated a total of 
9,962,039 bales, which was so much smaller 
than was expected that there was wild excite- 
ment upon the cotton exchanges in New York 
and New Orleans, and the prices of options for 
future delivery jumped about 70 points, which 
is equivalent to nearly $3.75a bale. ‘The price 
of cotton goods has not kept pace with the 
increased cost of the raw material, and the 
wages of workers in cotton-mills in southern 
New England, to the number of about 80,000, 
have been reduced 10 per cent. in consequence. 
HE GERMAN REICHSTAG began its session 
December 3d. ‘lhe emperor usually opens 
the session in person, but his recovery from the 
recent operation has been slower than was hoped, 
and Chancellor von Biilow, as his representa- 
tive, read his message. 
RAZIL AND BOLIVIA have reached an 
agreement regarding the long-disputed terri- 
tory of Acre, which threatened at one time to 
become the occasion of war. Bolivia cedes the 
territory in question, and receives in return 
$10,000,000 and certain concessions, including 
a port on the Paraguay River. 
EATH OF HERBERT SPENCER.—Herbert 
Spencer, who was perhaps the greatest 
and most influential of modern philosophers, 
died December 8th, aged 83 years. He had 
some experience, early in his career, as teacher, 
civil engineer and editor, but 
the serious work of his life 
began in 1850 with the publi- 
= cation of a work on ‘‘Social 
a Statics,’ of which he re- 
marked afterward that it took 
14 years to sell an edition of 
750 copies. In 1860 he began 
his monumental work, ‘‘Syn- 
ud thetic Philosophy,’’ which 
HEReEnT SPENCER. was not completed until 1896. 
This work aimed at nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of a new theory of the universe, from 
its earliest nebular manifestations to its highest 
development in man and civilization; and it 
contributed, together with the researches and 
writings of Darwin and Hux- 
ley, to win acceptance for the 
doctrine of evolution. 
O= DEratTus.—William 
McKendree Springer of 
Illinois, a conspicuous Demo- 
cratic leader in Congress from 
1875 to 1895, and from 1895 to 
1899 chief justice of the court 
of appeals of Indian Territory, “"t™ ™. Serincen. 
died December 4th, aged 67 years. Henry 
Burk, Republican Representative in the last and 
the present Congress from the third Pennsylvania 
district, died December 5th, aged 53 years. 
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uy ion. It takes more time and work to secure a y 
ft) larger number. Nothing is accomplished in this ‘ 
4 world without perseverance and energy. The pub- 4 
uy lishers of The Youth’s Companion are glad to s 
48 show their appreciation of pluck and perseverance y 
4 by offering a generous reward to each Companion é 
Y! worker who perseveres until he has secured five if 
is new subscriptions for The Companion before July s 
4 1, 1904. This special reward for perseverance is given % 
y in addition to the premiums for each new subscription Ay 
* sent us; also in addition to the liberal cash offer made is 
4 on page 497 of our special issue of October 22d. ‘4 
Ny These beautiful Watches are given as rewards Ny 
is for perseverance for obtaining five new subscriptions. us 
0 They have durable gold-filled Hunting Cases, and are VY 
Xs for ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. NY 
is Description of Watches. They are stem- is 
NY winding, with durable gold-filled Hunting Cases. The NY 
3 movements are of American make, seven Jewels, Nickel YY 
iY Damaskeened, Cut Expansion Balance, Safety Pinion, is 
Nv Screw Bankings, Straight Line Lever Escapement, NY 
Ig hardened and tempered Breguet Hair Spring, Quick Xf 
us Train, exposed Winding Wheels, Dust Band, enam- . 

Nv eled Dial with depressed Second-Hand. When you x6 
Y order the Watch, be sure and state whether you ve 
is desire a Lady’s or Gentleman’s size and whether 

NY you wish a plain or fancy case. Also send 15c. extra <4 
NZ to pay postage and registration. Remember, only those 7 
us who are actual subscribers to The Youth’s Companion . 

NG are allowed to compete for these Watches. Nv 
vs Perseverance is Sure to Win. Thousands of [f¥ 
NY our subscribers have already obtained one of our gold- n7, 
Y filled Watches by persevering. Thousands will secure Y 
<4 one of these. You can easily secure one if you use v 
Ny tact, energy and perseverance. In case you already ws 
is have a Watch, you will find in our special issue of NZ 
NY, October 22d, page 499, a number of other articles of v 
% utility which we also offer as rewards for perseverance. % 
% Don’t forget the ONE MILE OFFER made by us v4 
Yy in the Christmas Number of The Companion. V7 
vs { 
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A HELP TO WORKERS. 
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* P . P 
\é HE Youth’s Companion has designed a practical Ns 
ay rt ° ° ° Ay 
vs and beautiful Bank in which to save the pennies, 
xy, nickels and dimes so often thoughtlessly spent. ’ 
ws : 1 k i ° ‘4 
Wy This ornamental Bank is made of tin, enameled and \y 
Y beautifully lithographed in three colors—gold, red and % 
y green. We have had The Youth’s Companion Banks % 
NY manufactured for us in large numbers, in order to make Vy 
vs their use very general among our subscribers. We %s 
yy shall furnish them to our subscribers only at a low 7 
NY price, bearing PART OF THE COST OURSELVES. My, 
vs 
As 8a Cut shows the NZ 
4 Bank, actual size. ‘4 
\y Ay 
y For Three P vy 
% or ree urposes. iY 
\y FIRST. This Bank will be of very great assistance to you in secur- NZ 
SJ ing new subscriptions for The Companion. ‘‘How?” When you aska ed 
“s person to subscribe to The Companion, you will often be met with the ft) 
response, ‘I have no money just now.” 
vs This is where the Bank will help you. Say, ‘‘I shall be very glad to wi J 
\y lend you my Savings Bank, with which you can easily save the money for ey 
awd 4 a year’s subscription for The Companion.” By this means you are almost ~~ 
v¢ sure to secure two or three new subscriptions quite easily. i 
% SECOND. With this Bank you can save money for the renewal of % 
Nv your own subscription for The Companion, thus having the amount NY 
\y ready when due. \y 
in) THIRD. With this Bank young people can form the habit of saving \s 
% money, which will be of inestimable value to them in after years. Y) 
y Vy 
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Y . vs 
yi Our Special Bank Offer. y 
NY On receipt of only 12c. in stamps we will mail, post- , NY 
Y paid, to any of our Companion subscribers THREE YY 
v4 of our beautiful Banks; or on receipt of 6 cents in i 

Ny stamps we will send One Bank to any Companion J 

s subscriber, post-paid. 
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RAZIL’s HippEN Ricues.—Mr. R. B. 

Ewart, who recently traversed South 
America from Callao and Lima, aeross the 
Andes .and down the Amazon Valley to the 
Atlantic, informs United States Consul Kenne- 
day at Para that the Ucayali River, one of the 
tributaries of the Amazon, is as large as the 
Mississippi, and traverses a rich rubber-tree 
district ; but all through this region the country 
lying beyond a distance of two miles from the 
principal streams is completely unexplored, even 
by the natives. Besides rubber, the forests 
abound in rosewood, mahogany, cedar, walnut 
and dyewoods, and on the high lands are vast 
stretches of savannas, or prairies, with a 
climate like spring all the year, and great pos- 
sibilities for cattle-raising. 


HE Victims OF WILD BEAsts and snakes 

in India annually furnish a dreadful total 
in the official statistics of that country. The 
latest report, for the 
year 1902, shows that 
23,166 human beings 
and 9,019 cattle were 
killed by venomous 
snakes, and that 2,836 
human beings and 
80,796 cattle were Geta by wild beasts. 
Tigers alone were responsible for the death of 
1,046 human beings. On the other hand, the 
number of wild animals killed for a reward 
was 14,983, of which 1,331 were tigers. Rewards 
were also paid for the destruction of 72,595 
snakes. Summing up the totals, it appears that 
the beasts and snakes have the advantage, for 
their victims numbered 115,817, whereas their 
own loss was 87,578. 





URIOUS EFFECT OF TORNADOES.—One 
or two remarkable examples of the effect 
of the sudden expansion of air inside buildings 
when the partial vacuum produced by a tornado 
passes over them was noticed in the storm that 
devastated Gainesville, Georgia, last June. 
The walls of a mill were blown outward, and 
the roof was lifted into the air and suspended 
there for several seconds. A stand-pipe 40 feet 
in diameter and 50 feet high, placed 50 feet 
above the ground, lost its sheet iion cover, 
which weighed several tons. It was lifted 
bodily off, carried high into the air, and 
dropped 100 feet away. In its fall it killed 
several persons. ae 
mRst ATLANTIC TURBINE. — The first 
transatlantic steamship to be driven by 
turbines instead of ordinary reciprocating 
engines has been contracted for at Belfast. It 
is to be run on the Allan line, between 
England and Canada, and will have a gross 
tonnage of 12,000 tons, and a contract speed of 
17 knots. Although this speed is small com- 
pared with that of many of the great trans- 
atlantic liners, it will be greater than that of 
any of the ships of the Allan line. The traffic 
between England and Canada does not warrant 
the expense of a faster ship, but the new vessel 
will be interesting as the first of her kind. 


CIENCE AND Porartors.--The farmers of 

Germany are noted for their adoption of 
scientific methods, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, which is their great specialty. 
To avoid the effects of inbreeding, the scientific 
German farmer rarely plants seed potatoes from 
his own fields. He either gets new varieties 
from the experiment stations, or exchanges 
with his neighbors whose farms possess soil 
differing from that of his own farm. An 
interesting fact is that potatoes grown on high 
hill slopes produce best when planted in valleys, 
and that potatoes from the heavy, wet land 
make the best seed for use in light, dry soils. 


EIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—This old 

question has been revived by Prof. T. J. J. 
See of the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
who suggests a new method of solving it by 
observing with the naked eye the gradual 
disappearance of the blue color of the sky as 
darkness comes on. According to Rayleigh’s 
theory, this color is due to reflection from 
minute particles in the upper layers of the 
atmosphere. Having noted the time of sunset, 
and hence knowing the depression of the sun 
below the horizon at the time the blue disap- 
pears, the observer can calculate the height of 
the illuminated particles overhead. From the 
mean of Professor See’s observations this height 
comes out 130 miles. 


STRICH- FARMING IN AUSTRALIA. — 

Many of the curious animal inhabitants of 
the earth are threatened with extinction, but 
the ostrich, fortunately, can be preserved by 
artificial rearing. Considerable attention has 
lately been drawn to the ostrich-farms of Cali- 
fornia, and now it is reported that ostriches 
have been successfully reared in Australia. 
They produce magnificent white feathers, as 
much as 27 inches in length and 15 in width. 
The first birds were imported from Africa. 
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CURED to stay cured. 
Book 87 FREE. ®. Haroi 


Any kind bought at big prices. Rare nickel 
coin and list of prices we pay,10c. Selling 
COIN CO., 1003 , Bt. , Mo. 


Health romered. 
Hayes. 


ASTHMA 


COINS 


FINEST ENGLISH LITHOGRAPH ORNAMENTS of 
various sizes and designs. snepresenting in part 
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Flowers, Juvenile Figures, Fair Maidens, 
oat Ete. And a variety of alentine Cousimente, 


ish 3 Prot Valentines in each package. Price 1 
vw @ Son, 5 Pleasant 8t. Bt. Worcester 


“= FREE AGENTS 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a 
HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N.Y. 











GRAND AWARD, $100.00. 


Myra Albert Wiggins, Salem, Ore. 


Men’s Class. 


First Award, $50. 
Arthur M. Curry, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Second Award, $25. 
A. A. Gleason, Rochester, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


F. E. Bronson, Painted Post, N. Y. 
W. B. Cline, Rochester, N. Y. 
H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 
Wendell G. Corthell, Wollaston, Mass. 
Henry Davenport, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rud Engelman, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louis Fleckenstein, Faribault, Minn. 
Henry Hall, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 
E. W. Humphreys, Woodston, N. J. 
Joseph R. Iglick, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lee Hamilton Keller, Camden, N..J. 
Thomas A. Morgan, Denver, Colo. 

John Murdoch, Boston, Mass. 

Carl Ran, La Crosse, Wis. 
George H. Seeley, Stockbridge, Mass. 
Harry L. Shepherd, Brockville, Ont. 
William J. Susat, Batavia, N. Y. 
James E. Taggart, Delaware, O. 
William H. Whitehead, Taunton, Mass. 

E. C. Yauch, Rochester, N. Y. 


Women’s Class. 


First Award, $50. 
Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Covington, Ky. 


Second Award, $25. 
Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, Ill. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


The Misses Butman, 
Cora Stanwood Cobb, 
Mrs. H. M. Cottrell, 
Ellen A. Day, 

Mary F. Doe, 

Jennie Dudley, 
Emma J. Farnsworth, 
Mrs, Claud Gatch, 
Helen M. Graham, 
Miss J. M. Hutchinson, 
Anna F. Lacy, 

Kate Matthews, 


Beverly, Mass. 
Newton Up’r Falls, Mass. 
Odebolt, Iowa. 
Farmington, Minn. 
Lexington, Mass 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Salem, Oregon. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Englewood, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Pewee Valley, Ky. 


Mrs. M. B. Owen, Chico, Cal. 
Mrs. R. N. Payne, Marietta, O. 


Myra H. Sanger, 
Miss M. G. Smith, 
Mrs. E. Stocking, 
Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, 
Mrs. L. E. Walker, 
Emma L. Williams, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Bear Lake, Pa. 

So. Manchester, Conn. 


Young People’s Class. 


First Award, $35. 
Henry Pope Carruth, Dorchester, Mass. 


Second Award, $165. 
Robert T. Turner, Jr., Elmira, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


Alice Marjorie Adamson, Kenosha, Wis. 
David E. Bartlett, Lowell, Mass. 
William B. Bolmer, Princeton, N. J. 
Morris G. Braden, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nick Bruehl, Sherwood, Wis. 
Paul B. Camp, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Harry James Center, Gloucester, Mass. 
Grover T. Corning, Lynn, Mass. 
Robert F. Field, Providence, R. I. 


Mahlon T. Hill, Brooklin, Me. 
Harlan T. Jordan, Chicago, I11. 
Mary A. Kintigh, Irwin, Pa. 


Lawrence O. Macomber, Pasadena, Cal. 
Warren W. Marsh, Concord, N. H. 
Robert McEwen, BE. Cleveland, O. 


Paul Neal, Keota, Iowa. 
Myron S. Powers, Springfield, Mass. 
A. Sohmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charley Stocton, 
Chester L. Thompson, 


THREE SPECIAL AWARDS, 


$25.00 Each. 

AWARD A. WORKING INTERIORS. 
Nellie Coutant, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
AWARD B. OUT-OF-DOOR SPORTS 
A. L. Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AWARD C. PLANT LIFE. 
Norman Farquhar, Brookline, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Seattle, Wash. 








HE Photographs securing Awards 
and several thousand more are now 
on exhibition in The Youth's Companion 
Library, where subscribers and their 
friends will be welcome at any time. 
This is the Eighth Annual Exhibition, 
and Amateur Photographers from all 
parts of the country are represented. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Gutht tor, of complete commercial course. 
utfit for Home Study, $5. Catalogue free. 
, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
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METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break, 
Ask your dealer or write Sorefree 
illustrated catalogue to 
. A. Vischer & Co., povdey Rept, 
43-51 Weat 4th St., New . 
None genuine without our tr: ade -me ok * MINE RVA.’ 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
ossa, Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mutled free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 
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LIQUID PISTO 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 


manent injury. Perfectly safe 


to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pees the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. © cartridges required. Over ro shots in 


one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South &t., New York, U. 8. A. 
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Exhibitions with Magic Lantern, Stere- 
opticon or Moving Picture Machinemake 
money. We will tell you how. ht. 

Send for illustrated catalogue free. 
Magic Lanterns for home amusement, 


McAllister soNastaust New York. 








A Lambert Typewriter 
for Home and Business— 
a wireless machine—$25 


Standard in everything. 
Speedy, Simple, Efficient. 
Sample of Writing and Booklet free. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO., 
1274 Broadway, New York. 














The Nicest, 
Cleanest, 
Most Desirable 
LAXATIVE 
for family use. 
“Once tried always used 
when needed,”’ 
50c and $1, at Druggists. 
The Tarrant Co., New York 


Ui by Amer lean 
Physicians since 1844. 













ONLY..x WURLITZER’S 

{ O. PRA. 0. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 

POST 

PAID. For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 


Learn without ateacher. Saves time and worry. Attach fn a minute. 
State kind ofinstrument. SPECIAL OF FER—Fingerboard ans ce e- 
brated ‘‘Howard” Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpaid, for 
Tilustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known — i 
ment, SENT FREE if you state article wanted. Write to-day, 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 EB. 4th St. Mason. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 












give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 

passes to destinations, We have 

more orders for operators than 

we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 


for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s 
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To CALIFORNIA 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


From Chicago 
Three Through Trains Daily 


Equipment of these 
trains is of the high- 
est class. 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.& T.A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 








Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


A 4% Lyon. ADS, 
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“Aliesitive Relief ~2 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
Jy substitates, but a reason for it.” De- 
- lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
om eae q mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Sample free. 

















GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J 








WE CIVE THESE PREMIUMS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
acpougs eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
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by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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KEEPING WARM. 


\Z ANY persons who suffer 
( AN] from cold extremities ac- 
cept the discomfort as a 
condition which is natural, 
and therefore beyond their 
control. The remedy 
really lies with them- 
. selves, and does not con- 

sist in hugging the stove 
or staying indoors, or in any other artificial pro- 
tection. 

The reason one feels cold first in the extremities 
is not alone because they are the remotest points 
reached by the blood in its circulation, but also 
because they contain a network of the minute 
blood-vessels known as capillaries, in which the 
blood current tends to stagnate. When this 
happens, the nerves, unwarmed by fresh blood, 
ache in consequence. 

The small boy who leaves a warm house on a 
cold winter morning usually starts on the run, or 
romps about for a while in the snow. This activity 
gives such an impetus to his circulation by the 
rapid breathing which it necessitates that the boy 
is soon in a glow. Not every one can imitate the 
boy’s activity or enjoy his fun, but all can imitate 
his breathing. 

Breathing completes the circulation. The heart 
pumps the blood out through the arteries, which 
become smaller and smaller until they are micro- 
scopic. This may be in the wall of the heart 
itself or in the great toe, but wherever it is the 
blood current there becomes almost stagnant. It 
is as if a river had debouched into a broad lake. 
On the other side of the lake are the venous 
capillaries with which the arterial capillaries 
connect, and which carry the blood back to the 
heart. The question whether the blood shall 
stagnate here or be frequently renewed is, then, a 
matter of providing for its speedy entrance into 
the venous capillaries and its subsequent move- 
ment through the larger veins to the heart. This 
in turn is a matter of breathing, because breathing, 
by its suction-like action,—the so-called aspiration 
of the thorax,—accelerates the speed of the blood 
on its return to the heart. A deep breath thus 
makes its influence felt at those distant points 
where blood is halting and nerves are tingling. 

The rule for keeping warm is, therefore, first to 
clear the nose and then to breathe well, both 
deeply and rapidly. 








USEFUL KITES. 


he first record of the practical use of kites is said 
to date back as far as 206 B. C., when they were 
utilized for military signaling purposes during war 
by Han Sing, a Chinese general, and, according to 
history, proved valuable. Mr. 8. F. Cody, whose 
kite has been recently adopted by the British 
Admiralty, tells in Pearson’s Magazine the story 
of his experiments with kites that can lift a man. 

“All my life,” he says, “I have been interested 
in kites, but only during the last two years have I 
constructed them for practical purposes. But 
already hundreds of successful ascents have been 
made, and I am very sanguine of more success in 
the future. 

“When an ascent is decided upon, a pilot is sent 
up, that is, one of the smaller grade of aero- 
planes, and this is held captive by a small rope 
or wire, which is made fast to a galvanized wire 
eable. This aeroplane is allowed to carry the 
cable as high as it will. Then other air-ships, 
similar in construetion to the first but somewhat 
larger in size, are attached and sent floating up 
the main hawser until they reach the height 
assigned them, when they immediately take up 
flying positions. This process is repeated until a 
sufficient strain or pull is attained on the main 
cable to bear the weight of the aeronaut, who 
now ascends to the desired point, from which he 
is to make his observations. 

“He conducts these observations from a basket 
chair, the position of which is tilted back to an 
angle of about sixty degrees. The man’s position 
in the chair is as if leaning back, thus rendering 
it practically impossible for him to slip or be 
thrown out by passing currents. He has around 
him all the necessary steering-gear, together with 
ascending and descending lines, and brake for 
controlling the movements of the aeroplane during 
the upward and downward journey. These are 
attached to the cross-bar, immediately in front and 
above the aeronaut’s head. He has also with 
him a camera, a telescope and a quick-shooting 
small arm. 

“Besides its practical utility for reconnoitering 
purposes in the event of war, the aeroplane has 
proved available for towing boats in currents 
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where steam or sail would be useless, and also 
for sealing high walls without building ladders 
or trestlework. One of the most important 
uses to which the aeroplane can be put is that 
of aiding the new and all-important wireless 
telegraphy. The machine can do this by taking 
the apparatus higher than it could possibly be 
conveyed by any other means, and so can add 
considerably to its range, even to the extent of 
hundreds of miles.” 
& © 


BRANDING SWANS. 


n Western ranches men brand cattle, in 

England men brand swans. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Ledger tells of the queer ceremony 
of marking the young swans or cygnets on the 
Thames. Above Richmond the swans are one of 
the attractions of the river. Some belong to the 
crown, and the rest to two of the ancient river 
companies. 


To distinguish the swans the young ones are 
marked every year before they lose their identity 
by separating from their parents, which are 
already marked. The Thames swans are vicious 
and powerful birds, and people who have felt 
their beaks do not trouble them a second time. 
So the swan-markers have a lively task. 

They wear white flannels, and can be told apart 
Ld their different colored jerseys. Those of the 
king’s men are scarlet, those of the Dyers’ Com- 
pany navy blue, and those of the Vintners’ Com- 
pen y blue and white. The markers embark in 

alf a dozen skiffs, at the stern of which flies 
either the king’s flag—a white field with a crown 
and the pozal cipher, “E. R.”—or one of the ban- 
nerets of the two companies. 

The party sets out from Molesey lock, and after 
that things are active enough, for the operation 
of marking swans, even young swans, is no holi- 
day pastime. The birds fight like furies. They 
are ar strong, too, and every once in a 
while one of the markers has an arm or leg 
broken by a vicious blow from a cygnet’s wing. 

The birds are caught "i means of a hook on the 
end of a long pee, and they are branded on the 
beak—either with the royal monogram or that of 
one of the companies. Usually the man who does 
the branding deprives the swan marked by him 
of one ofits feathers, which he sticks in his cap 
as a trophy. 


* & 


WHEN SILAS “SKEDADDLED.” 


too ready offering of information has often 

placed the informer in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, like that of the small boy who heard that the 
step-ladder was missing. ‘Why, mama,” he said, 
“it’s in the jam closet.” “Oh, yes, I remember,” 
said his mother; and then, looking sternly at him, 
“But how did you find it out?” 


A similar experience befell Silas H., of a small 
town in nes o. A student of history, 
following the route of Arnold’s Quebec expedi- 
tion, was anne Se sungnetions as toits probable 
course above the ponds of Dead River. The 
villagers disagreed on the matter. 

“I tell ye,” said Silas, when the debate waxed 
warm, “Arnold went right up Crosby Pond and 
over the shoulder of Mt. uise. Why, I found 
muskets and bullets and bayonets at his old 
camp when I was up there in sixty-three.” 

The historian was delighted. “Is that so?” he 
exclaimed. ‘What were you doing up there in 
sixty-three?” 

A titter went round the circle of villagers at 
the well-meant question, and Silas, much embar- 
rassed, sidled away. 

“Ye see, mister,” volunteered one of his neigh- 
bors, “‘sixty-three was the vear of the draft. Silas 
always was touchy to drafts, and when he felt this 
one comin’, as ye might say, he skedaddled.” 


® © 
A SLIGHT MISCONCEPTION. 


nder the subtle influence of the New World 
the foreigner becomes a good citizen, willing 
to do his duty by town and state, and to extend it 
in time of need to his adopted country. But he 
does not always grasp the entire political scheme. 
Angelo, a newly naturalized Italian citizen, lived, 
says the Brooklyn Zagle, in one of a row of neat 
little cottages built by a man of philanthropic 
nature in a factory town. 

The cottages had pretty front yards that faced 
on a street as nicely kept as a Ve nate: B Before 
each gate was an ornamental hitching-post. One 
evening, when on a rent-collecting tour, the phil- 
anthropie landlord found one of the posts torn up 
and thrown into the street. Angelo lived in the 
house to which the post belonged. 

“Angelo,” said the landlord, “how came that 
post to be torn up?” 

“Me teara him up,’”’ Angelo answered. ‘Me no 
wanta de pole. He costa too mucha mon.” And 
turning to his wife, Angelo commanded, “Bringa 
de little pape.” 

Obedient Mrs. Angelo Lp the paper, which 
turned out to be a poll-tax notice. 

“Looka disa,” said Angelo, passing the notice 
to his landlord. “Dey maka me pay de doll’ for 
de pole. De pole he no good to me—me hava no 
horse. Me no paya de doll’; me diga de pole up 
and t’row him away.” 


*® © 


USELESS PHRASE. 


pene had returned from his first tea-party, his 
round face wreathed in smiles. “I hope 
you were polite, Bobby,” said his mother, “and 
remembered your ‘Yes, please,’ and ‘No, thank 
you,’ when things were passed to you.”’ 

“I remembered ‘Yes, please,’” said Bobby, 
cheerfully, “but I didn’t have to say ‘No, thank 
you,’ mother, because I took everything every 
ime it was passed.” 


* © 
IN NATURE’S KITCHEN. 


woman who teaches in a college for girls 

vouches for the truth of this story. She pre- 
sides over one of the college dining-tables at which 
sit a dozen students. 

One day some —_ lettuce was brought on. A 
freshman looked at it and exclaimed, “How clever 
of the cook to crimp it that way! How does she 
do it?” 

® © 


THE YANKEE TWIST. 


he beginning of an international misunder- 
standing, or the continuation of an old one, is 
contained in this dialogue from the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: 
“You can always tell an Englishman,” said the 
Briton, proudly. 
“Of course you can,” replied the Yankee, “but 
it doesn’t do any good.” 
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Ivers & Pond 
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are distinguished for their sweet, sympathetic 
and musical tone quality. A depression of the 
key is responded to by a full, rich tone, rarely 
expressive and melodious. It literally ‘‘sings.’’ 
It has a character peculiarly its own, an individu- 
ality which can be reproduced in no other piano. 
For qualities of wearing and staying in tune 
Ivers & Pond Pianos are unexcelled, for they are 
made well—made to last a lifetime. But of far 
greater importance is their surpassingly beautiful 
tone quality. It differentiates them from all 
other pianos, and places them in this respect in 
a class by themselves. 
HOW TO BUY We make it easy for you to own 
* an Ivers & Pond Piano wher- 
ever you live. If no dealer near you sells them we will 
quote you special prices and explain our easy payment 
system, allowing 12, 24 or 36 months in which to complete 
payments. We allow trial in your home and guarantee entire 
satisfaction. Old pianos taken in exchange. Write us to-day. 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ee. hen Priscilla 
3 W was little, 

f girls wore 
pantalets and low- 
necked gowns. There 
is a colored daguerre- 
otype of her among 
the family treasures— 
. ademure little maid in 
a blue-checked frock, 
with serious blue eyes, 
a sensitive mouth and 
a dimpled chin, and 
with parted hair 
brushed smooth and straight behind her ears. 
Pretty hair it was, but Priscilla thought it 
ugly. She used to look at herself in the glass, 
and wish with an intensity that brought the 
color to her cheeks that she had black eyes 
and shining black curls, like Miss Maria’s. 

Miss Maria’s mother kept the village school, 
and Miss Maria herself used to sing psalm-tunes 
in the mornings, and show the children how to 
do red embroidery on a yellow ground, on 
Friday afternoons. She had big black eyes 
and round red cheeks, and the curls that were 
Priscilla’s admiration. 

Miss Maria used to swing her curls in the 
most enchanting fashion when she talked or 
laughed, and she kinked her little finger when 
she took her tea. In Priscilla’s eyes she was 
all that is fascinating in woman. 

In her humble way Priscilla followed after 
Miss Maria, but her aspirations were fettered 
by the conditions in which she found herself. 
Until her brothers teased her out of it, she 
could and did galvanize her tiny finger when 
she drank her milk, and she strung shoe-buttons 
about her ears, to swing when she moved her 
head, in a way that almost equaled the hanging 
ear-drops of Miss Maria herself. 

Almost unconsciously, too, she caught certain 
little coquetries of speech and gesture that 
suited her demureness as funnily as if a violet 
were to flaunt out in poppy colors. But further 
than that she could not well go, nor can any- 
thing be more discouraging to one with brunette 
aspirations than the unfortunate handicap of 
a blonde make-up. Priscilla hated her unrelent- 
ing pale brown hair. 

For a long time she solaced herself with the 
hope that when she became an angel—an event 
that was almost as vivid te her imagination as 
the time when she could wear a train—she 
might find dark curls growing out along with 
the sprouting wings. 

During this period the minister who came 
every Sunday to tea, and looked at her with 
kind, dim eyes, and asked, “Did she want to 
go to heaven?’’? was much pleased with the 
fervor of her ‘‘Yes, sir!’? for formerly she 
used to stand in awkward silence before him. 

Privately, she preferred the earth. She knew 
that this was naughty, but she had thought she 
would be homesick in heaven. And after she 
had discovered from some chance colored prints, 
and certain inquiries they inspired, that angels 
were even more liable than little girls to the 
misfortune of light hair, her dreams of celestial 
bliss rapidly paled. 

Then one of the girls at school had the 
typhoid fever, and her hair, which had been a 
faded red, and as straight as Priscilla’s own, 
came out, after it had 
been shaved, in beau- 
tiful auburn curls. 
Priscilla never had a 
sore throat that win- 
ter without guilty 
prayers that it might 
prove to be the ty- 
phoid ; but it always 





away, and in general 
she remained discour- 
agingly healthy. 

If her hair had only 
been curly, she thought 
she could have borne 
better its color. Anne 
Roedecker, her most 
intimate little girl 
friend, had light hair, - , 
too; but it curled in fluffy rings all about her 
rosy little face, and Priscilla could never find it 
in her heart to wish that Anne had been in 
any way different. 

Anne herself, a light-hearted little damsel, 
took herself as unconcernedly as she did the 
beautiful world all about. With so much to do 
and to see in the fascinating playground called 
life, how stupid to be bothering about what one 
was or was not! 

Why did Priscilla wish to be a brunette? Anne 
wondered. - Brunettes were almost always 
yellow, declared this small Daniel, or if they 
were not yellow then their skins were thick. As 





WHEN PRISCILLA 
WAS LITTLE 


By Margaret 
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for curls, she meant 
to have hers cut off 
in the summer. 
They were such a 
nuisance—al ways 
inasnarl! Priscilla 
gasped at this. 

Curls were so 
oddly distributed, 
she thought. There 
was Ned, a boy, 
with close-cut hair, 
and his hair was curly. There was mother, 
whose hair would curl so beautifully yet, if she 
would not brush it back so smooth. And here 
was Anne talking of destroying hers in that 
shockingly indifferent way ! 

**O Anne, you mustn’t!’’ Priscilla exclaimed, 
with such genuine distress that Anne immedi- 
ately promised to wear curls so long as she 
lived. 

It was through Anne Roedecker that Priscilla 
herself, for one blissful and agonizing forenoon, 
enjoyed the luxury of ringlets. 

“If you put soap and water on your; hair,’’ 
whispered Anne to her in school one day, ‘‘and 
keep on putting it on, after a while your hair’ll 
get curly. My Cousin Lida says so.’’ 

Miss Maria’s mother rapped sternly on her 
desk with her ruler, and the two little girls at 
once sat up, very straight and proper. But 

- Priscilla remem- 
bered; and that 
very afternoon she 
soused her head 
well with cold 
soap-suds. 

For a good many 
days afterward, 
too, she did the 
same, and bore 
heroically the 
smart when the 
soapy water ran 
down into her eyes. 
And every morning she looked anxiously into 
ber tiny mirror to see if she had not blossomed 
out with hyacinthine locks during the night. 

‘*Why don’t you take a curling-stick and curl 
it?’’ asked Anne, at length. ‘‘I don’t believe 
but what ’twould curl if you did.’’ 

But Priscilla’s eyes were despondent. 
haven’t any,’’ said she. 

‘*I’d borrow my cousin Lida’s for you, only 
she’s gone to New York on a visit. I will 
when she comes back.’’ 

‘“‘My Aunt Jane has one; she’s visiting us, 
you know.’’ Priscilla’s face lighted with 
eagerness, but dropped as she finished, mourn- 
fully, “‘I don’t believe she’d let me have it.” 

**You wouldn’t hurt it,’? and Anne looked 
Priscilla full in the face. Priscilla said nothing, 
but a look of grim determination hardened for 
a moment her soft little mouth. 

The next morning she hurried through her 
breakfast and flew up-stairs like a bird. Aunt 
Jane’s room was conveniently on the way, and 
the door stood ajar. 

Priscilla stole in softly, and came out presently 
with something hidden under her apron, and 
with a very red face. Because, although we 
may be thoroughly convinced that we are 
behaving quite properly, there are still some 
things that we cannot do without a sneaking 
feeling. 

She was very nearly late to school; but when, 
breathless and warm with her hurry, she finally 
took off her bonnet, there was a row of fairly 
respectable curls all about her head. 

Anne clapped her hands in pantomime when 
she saw them; and Priscilla walked to her seat 
in an ecstasy of bliss that was scarcely tempered 
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passed fruitlessly |by the awkwardness of feeling that every one 


was looking at her, and thinking, ‘‘Do 
see Priscilla Allen! With curls!’’ 

‘*They’re beautiful!’’ whispered Anne, 
as soon as she could, with a pride in 
Priscilla’s ringlets that her own could 
never call forth. ‘‘Did you get the 
stick ?’’ 

Priscilla nodded. Her curls lent her a 
halo of dignity and propriety which she 
could not break by a whisper; and she 
felt instinctively how dreadful it would 
be should the schoolmistress catch her 
talking, and say, ‘‘ Priscilla Allen may 
take her book and sit with the young 














gentlemen. ’’ 

Priscilla had been sent to sit with the 
boys before. She did not mind it much. 
It broke the monotony of lessons. But to-day 
it was a different matter. 

And oh, the delight of those hanging curls! 
They swung between her and her book, so that 
the glory of them dazzled her eyes, and she 
could not tell where lay Mount Popocatepetl, or 
whether ‘‘grief’’ was spelled ie orei. Priscilla 
was not spelling grief that morning. 

She scarcely cared when two successive 
recitations landed her at the foot of the class, 
below Anne and other young democrats who 
habitually ignored all questions of “rank.” 
Priscilla was happy, with the supreme and 
futureless happiness of satisfied childhood. 





It was a pity that it could not last. 
scarcely had the forenoon passed its middle 
before Priscilla became aware of her doom. 
Her curls, her cherished curls, were relentlessly 
giving place to straggling and melancholy locks 
of ill-used hair. 

The children nodded at her with knowing 
winks and grimaces. Priscilla sat in mute 
despair. She wished she had not run at all 
during the shorter recess. She wished she had 
put more soap into the water. She even longed 
miserably for the despised pigtails. What 
should she do? 

**You look like an Injun, Priscilla,’’ whis- 
pered Tommy Briggs, from across the aisle; 
and Priscilla wondered how she ever could 
have liked Tommy Briggs. 

“Tt sticks out just as straight!’’ commented 
Anne, with the irritating frankness sometimes 
displayed even by one’s best beloved. 

Priscilla’s face flushed and her lips trembled. 
If it had been any one else but Anne! 

**Tt’s all your fault!”’ she answered, angrily. 


** Priscilla Allen!’? spoke Miss Maria’s 
mother. 
Priscilla sat up. What was coming next? 


**Priscilla Allen, you may go up-stairs and 
arrange your hair. It is very untidy. You 
may ask Miss Maria to assist you.’’ 

Priscilla rose and went slowly out of the 
room, while all the children stared at her with 
interested eyes. Her head drooped; her cheeks 
were red; her heart swelled. Should she ever 
survive the disgrace ? 

It was a quite unnecessary shaft that the 
schoolmistress sent-after her: ‘‘And never come 
to school with your hair that way again!’’ 
Poor Priscilla! 

**You ought to have seen Priscilla!’’ related 
Ned, at supper-time, with gusto. “Her hair 
stuck out in fifty different directions. Looked 
like a wild Injun!’’ 

A big tear rolled over the edge of Priscilla’s 
nose. 

**It will be a lesson to Priscilla,’’ said Aunt 
Jane, with severity. ‘‘She cares altogether 
too much for frippery.’’ 

But her father looked kindly upon the little 
girl. 

**Daughter,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘you should 
desire the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.’’ 

And Priscilla, who was too apt to find the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit but an 
imperfect substitute for the ribbons and laces 
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. WHITEMAN, CHATHAM, N. Y. 

When in search of health 

Come ae and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 


vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 
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she pined for; Priscilla, in the aba ant of 
her hopes, and from the valley of humiliation, 
dropped her eyes to her plate and humbly 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
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PAYING IDEAS. 


Wie the women of the First Baptist Church 
in Macon, Missouri, undertook to do their 
part toward paying off a mortgage of three thou- 
sand dollars, they offered premiums for ideas. 
They reasoned that ideas, if they could collect 
enough of them, could be turned intocash. And 
so shrewd was this reasoning that not long ago, 
says the Macon correspondent of the New York 
Sun, the mortgage was publicly burned at a 
jubilee service. 

The idea that seemed most successful was 
an elaboration of a plan originated at Quincy, 
Illinois. In that town the church issued a book 
of quotations. Every person who contributed ten 
cents could have his name printed prominently 
over his favorite quotation from the classics. 

The Macon idea embraced a wider field. There 
were those who did not care to borrow their liter- 
ature. It was therefore provided that every 
real or fancied poet or prose-writer could have 
his production handsomely printed, just as 
written, at ten cents a line. Besides o po S a 
chance for fame, the plan furnished good ex: 
ence for young writers, because it taught t 
to economize space. 

One poetic artist put up forty cents to get this 
tender sentiment in : 

This world that we’re living in 
Is mighty hard to beat. 

A thorn comes with every rose; 
But ain’t the roses sweet ? 


The most unpopular man in town paid ten 
cents to get his name alongside this quotation 
from Holy Writ: 

Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you! 
—Luke vi., 26. 


The book was a great success. Every a A 
town took a copy, and some of the ama 
authors ht several copies to send to their 
friends in other towns. 

Another idea that was developed to a profitable 
point was the manufacture of or mats from 
corn-shucks. This was presented by a lady who 
remembered how her mother used to make such 
articles for the log-cabin home in the pioneer 
days. In the early fall the “5 of the church 
drove out to a house and asked the owner 
for the chucks they would unwind from his 
corn. It was a stupid farmer who would not 
— at a proposition to get his corn shucked 

ree. The shucks were brought to town, and 
under the direction of the originator of the idea, 
white hands hae skilful shapes for muddy 
feet. The mats sold readily at from fifty cents 
to one dollar apiece. 

Several hundred dollars were netted from these 
two ideas, and then came an inspiration—“‘The 
Woman’s Exchange,” it was led. A range 
was put up in the basement of the church, and 
then tarts, puddings and cakes were turned out 
by the dozen. ‘These were sold on Saturdays. 

rom twenty dollars to twenty-five dollars were 
taken in every Saturday. So urgent indeed has 
been the demand for Woman’s Exchange pastry 
Low the church bakeshop is to be continued, and 

———— revenue will be devoted to the.minis- 
ry and expenses. 








HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
Send 25c. silver, 
we will send you 
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Solar Art-Print Postal Cards. Assorted views, 
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Boston. Also our Catalogue of 1,500 views. 
These cards are not 
cheap half- POSTAL tones, but 





equal to 
photos, and are made by a new process. 
You will be delighted with the samples. 
Start a collection at once 


NATIONAL ART VIEWS co. CARDS 


396 Broadway, New York City. 
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Talking of Toffee 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets 
of life you cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE 


an old English candy that I 
am introducing into this 
country. Its exquisite flavor 
has made it popular in Great 
Britain, and the same quality 
is creating a demand for 
it in this country. I 
have put it on the 
American market be- 
cause I know Amer 
ican people like 
goodthings. Ask 
your dealer to 
supply you with 

.-—a . 


Tr =_ first. 
You can, how- 
ever, buy ahand- 
some family tin 
weighing 4 lbs. & 
iors .60,bymail. Fi 
Large sample 
kage sent Jor Pain 
cts. in stamps. 
Lamont, Corliss 
& Co., lmporters, 


Dealers supplied every- \ 
where through them. 
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Lift Off. 
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THE ...... 


Model 


Our Patented Tea 
Shelf when expanded 
gives ample room for 
two large platters. 

ow 

Spacious Oven. Oven 
Rake and Oven Shelf- 
Locking Device enable 
cook to baste or turn 
roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. 
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Grand Range. 




















Fitted with Gas 
Saves Coal. Attachment, which 
= have J the in nowise interferes 
Model Gran ange F . 
on two tons of coal con- with using coal fire at 
tinuously from August . ime. 
25th to February 25th. the same time 
A Range that will do rr) 
this is one that we take 
pleasure in recom- 4 ° : 
menting. Fire kindles in half 
Yours very truly, the usual time because 
Mrs. ALBERT CHOAT, : H 
diadire= Shean. of our Double Kindling 
u and Baking Damper. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Providence. Barstow Stove Company. °° "gsten? St 


If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 
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BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE UNITED STATES THIS MONTH. 
Letters from a Son 
tohis Self-Made Father 











CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN’S 
Wise and Witty Answers to 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE 
MERCHANT TO HIS SON. 


S 


**Cleverness of retort, snappy nar- 
rative and infectious humor charac- 
terize this brightest series of letters 
published in years.’’ 


S 


“Read, Laugh and Be 
Merry.” 


s 


“The Climax 
of American Humor.” 


Sf 


“*The best bit of humor that has 
come to light in a decade.’’ 


Sf 


Strikingly bound in cloth, gilt top, six stun- 
ning souvenir illustrations by Kulz. Price $1.25. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


or sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
AAA 


New Hampshire Publishing Corporation, 
309 Washington St., Boston. 


THE SON AS A HARVARD STUDENT 
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A Postal Card 





Inquiry 


will secure from us a description of 


the New Companion Sewing Machine, also full details 
of our ORIGINAL and UP-TO-DATE SYSTEM, 
which enables us to supply our subscribers with a 
High-Grade, Warranted Sewing Machine at the low 
price of $19.00. Every Sewing Machine is fur- 
nished with a full set of Nickel-Plated Attachments 
and other accessories. We also pay the freight to 
any office in New England. 

To any subscriber who may be interested in this 
proposition we shall be pleased to send full particulars. 





AS 


Three 
Styles: 


No. 1. Box Top, $19.00. 
No. 2. Drop Head, 21.75. 
No.3. Cabinet, 24.75. 


x S 


The New Companion is a very fine-looking Machine, and 


does good work. 


I have given it a thorough trial, and am more 


than pleased with it.— Mrs. J. R. Davisson, Suisun, California. 





PERRY 


MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘OSTER, 


RUBBER HEEL 


Saf LI 9. PAA. 
iz Wont ¢ 





‘““VES, madam, I've put the best ca 
heel on your shoes that the market 
affords —the Foster. The patented fric- 
tion plug prevents slipping and makes 


the heel wear much longer, and costs 
you no more than inferior heels.’ 


- ELL, I’m glad that there is now a 
rubber heel that won’t slip. My hus- 
band will be pleased to learn this, too.”’ 
Trade supplied by Jobbers ; also by 
THE ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
and the GRIEB RUBBER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































